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Hollywood 
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Hangin’ Tough is a collection of essays and short 
stories that celebrate boxing. Jawed Akrim, 

a lifelong scholar and fan of the noble sport, 
answers an individual question with each essay or 
story. The question-and-answer format engages 
readers and encompass a variety of topics. 

Filled with colorful personalities such as boxers 
Muhammad Ali, Canelo Alvarez, Sonny Banks, 
Trevor Berbick, David Bey, Joe Louis, and many 
others, the book also highlights trainers and other 
sports figures with a connection to the ring. 
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biodiversity and the planet. 


£11.95 paperback 
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also available in ebook 
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Dark days for Facebook, turning 
acorner with Covid and counting 
down to the Cop26 climate talks 


It’s safe to say that Facebook has had 
better weeks. It began with a six-hour 
global outage and finished with one of 
its most strident critics, the American- 
Filipino journalist Maria Ressa, being 
awarded a Nobel prize. And in the middle 
of it all, the social network’s inner 
secrets were laid before the US senate 

by a whistleblower, Frances Haugen, 
who revealed how Mark Zuckerberg’s 
brainchild routinely and knowingly puts 
profits before the public good. 

In our big story this week, global 
technology editor Dan Milmo looks at 
the fallout from Haugen’s explosive 
testimony, while columnist Jonathan 
Freedland makes the compelling case 
that, in knowingly concealing the societal 
damage caused by its own products, 
Facebook has become the tobacco 
industry of the 21st century. 

The big story Page 10 > 


The sense that the world is learning to 
live with Covid-19 is growing. As a long 
lockdown in Sydney was relaxed this 
week and travel restrictions worldwide 
begin to be lifted, it feels like we can 
finally take stock of amomentous 


Q 


\ 


20 months for the world. One area under 
scrutiny is the global Covid death toll 

- which, as Laura Spinney considers in 
our Spotlight lead story, may have been 
significantly under-recorded. 

At the same time, a damning inquiry 
released this week labelled Britain’s early 
handling of the pandemic as one of the 
worst public health failures in UK history 
- read more in our UK reports on page 8. 
Spotlight Page 15 > 


The critical Cop26 climate conference 

in Glasgow is nearing and, in the coming 
weeks, we’ll be bringing you plenty of 
features and insights from the Guardian 
and Observer’s brilliant environmental 
reporting team. This week we cast 
acritical eye over the biomass industry, 
hailed as a clean energy success story but 
which is drawing increasingly sceptical 
attention from scientists. 

We also look at how the climate crisis 
has adversely affected global coffee 
prices, and whether global heating could 
soon make it commercially viable to grow 
the beans in southern Europe. 
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Our features section this week goes 
behind the scenes of the Booker prize, 
the prestigious annual award for 
English-language fiction writing that 
catapults winning authors into a world of 
overnight literary stardom. 

Then, in the Culture section, we meet 
Jodie Comer, the Liverpudlian actor 
who made her name asa shape-shifting 
assassin in the television series Killing 
Eve, and who now looks set to take 
Hollywood by storm. 

Inside the Booker prize Page 34 > 
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UNITED STATES 


Republicans try totwist 
reasons for new debt ceiling 


Top Republicans are advancing 

a campaign of disinformation over 
the debt ceiling as they seek to 
distort the reasons for needing to 
raise the nation’s borrowing cap, 
after they dropped their blockade 
on averting a US debt default in 

a bipartisan manner. 

The Senate last week passed 
a bill to allow the debt ceiling to 
be raised by $480bn through early 
December, which the treasury 
estimates will be enough to allow 
the government to temporarily 
avert an unprecedented default on 
$28tn of debt obligations. 

The Senate majority leader, 
Chuck Schumer, announced the 
morning before the bill’s passage 
that he had reached a deal with 
the Republican Senate minority 
leader, Mitch McConnell, to 
clear the way for the vote on 
a short-term extension with 
GOP support. 

But even as McConnell struck 
the accord, the resolution to punt 
the issue until December did 
nothing to address the partisan 
stalemate and Republicans’ 
mischaracterisation of the issue. 

The GOP argues that Democrats 
should raise the ceiling on 
a party-line basis, because they 
claim the increase is needed to pay 
for Biden’s economic agenda. 
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CANADA 


US whistleblower invited to 
Montreal- to be thrown out 


Government lawyers invited US 
whistleblower Chelsea Manning to 
travel to a hearing in Montreal, so 
that border agents could physically 
remove her from the country. 

The bizarre request, which was 
denied by an adjudicator, was 
made ahead of an immigration 
hearing for Manning, whose 
previous attempts to enter Canada 
have been denied. Manning, a 
former US intelligence analyst 
who leaked sensitive government 
documents and diplomatic cables 
about the US wars in Afghanistan 
and Iraq to WikiLeaks, was 
sentenced to 35 years in jail in 2013. 

Her sentence was commuted in 
2017, but she was recently denied 
entry into Canada. Manning’s 
lawyers had said she would attend 
the hearing virtually, from her 
home in the United States. 


GLOBAL ECONOMY 


OECD deal imposes 15% 
corporate tax minimum 


Almost 140 countries took a 
decisive step towards forcing the 
world’s biggest companies to pay 
a fair share of tax, with plans for 
a global minimum corporate tax 
rate of 15% to be imposed by 2023. 
The Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development 
said that 136 countries and 
jurisdictions had agreed to join 
an accord to impose a two-pillar 
global tax reform plan. The 
“landmark deal” is a significant 
step to ending countries 
undercutting their neighbours on 
tax, the Paris-based institution 
said. Of 140 jurisdictions, 136 have 
joined the agreement. 


CANADA 


1977 treaty invoked in 
pipeline dispute with US 


The government has invoked a 
decades-old treaty with the United 
States in its latest bid to savea 
pipeline that critics warn could 
be environmentally catastrophic 
if it were to fail. For nearly 67 
years, Calgary-based Enbridge has 
moved oil and natural gas from 
western Canada through Michigan 
and the Great Lakes to refineries 
in the province of Ontario. But 
Michigan’s governor, Gretchen 
Whitmer, says that one section of 
the company’s pipeline - Line 5, 
which crosses the Great Lakes 
beneath the environmentally 
sensitive Straits of Mackinac - is 
a “ticking time bomb” and has 
ordered it shut down. 
Court-ordered mediation 
talks between Enbridge and the 
government of Michigan have 
broken down, and as tensions 
mount, Canada last week invoked 
a 1977 treaty obliging both 
countries to allow oil to flow 
uninterrupted. By invoking the 
treaty - which would bring the 
dispute to binding arbitration 
- Canada has shown arare 
frustration with president Joe 
Biden’s administration and its 
refusal to wade into the feud. 


[I BRAZIL 


Bolsonaro blocks plan 
for free period products 


President Jair Bolsonaro’s decision 
to block a plan to distribute free 
sanitary pads and tampons to 
disadvantaged girls and women 
was met with outrage in Brazil, 
where period poverty is estimated 
to keep one in four girls out 

of school. 

Bolsonaro vetoed part of a bill 
that would have given sanitary 
products at no charge to groups 
including homeless people, 
prisoners and teenage girls at state 
schools. It was expected to benefit 
5.6 million women and was part 
of a bigger package of laws to 
promote menstrual health, which 
has been approved by legislators. 


UK headlines p9> ae CZECH REPUBLIC 


PM's shock defeat followed 
by president falling sick 
The Czech Republic is facing 
political upheaval after its 
billionaire prime minister, Andrej 
Babis, suffered a surprise general 
election defeat and then his most 
powerful backer and sole potential 
saviour, the country’s president, 
Milos Zeman, was taken to 
hospital, apparently gravely ill. 
Babis’s Action for Dissatisfied 
Citizens 2011 party finished 
second in last weekend’s 
vote behind the centre-right 
Spolu alliance. The election took 
place after details emerged of 
Babis’s overseas financial dealings 
in the Pandora papers. Babi8, 67, 
has denied wrongdoing. 
Spotlight Page 30 > 
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me GERMANY 


Defeated CDU leader 
/ signals he will step down 


Armin Laschet, the leader of the 
Christian Democratic Union, 
signalled he is prepared to step 
down after his party’s defeat in 
last month’s federal elections, but 
intends to oversee the search for 
a candidate to unite the fractious 
centre-right. 

The move came as leaders of 
the centre-left Social Democratic 
party, the Greens and the 
liberal Free Democratic party 
voiced optimism after holding 
exploratory talks in Berlin about 
a power-sharing agreement ina 
three-party coalition government 
without CDU involvement. 


van EUROPEAN UNION 


Brussels vows quick action 
on Poland's EU law ruling 


\ The European Commission has 


vowed a swift response to a ruling 
from Poland’s top court rejecting 


— ~<a —<—S = i=, 


the susan of EU law. . Novak holds up pipeline as 
Ursula von der Leyen, the ‘ ‘ . 

head of the commission, said ag AUSTRIA saviour from high ii la 

she was deeply concerned by Chancellor Kurz steps down Deputy prime minister Alexander 

last Thursday’s ruling by the i . Novak said certification of the 

Polish constitutional tribunal over corruption allegations Nord Stream 2 undersea gas 

that basic principles of EU law Chancellor Sebastian Kurz pipeline, which is awaiting 

were incompatible with Poland’s announced he would resign over clearance from Germany’s 

constitution. “I have instructed allegations he encouraged the regulator, could cool soaring 

the commission’s services use of public funds to buy himself European gas prices. 

to analyse it thoroughly and positive media coverage. Prices have risen sharply as 

swiftly,” she said. Alexander Schallenberg, demand, particularly from Asia, 
along-term Kurz ally who is recovers with storage levels low. 
foreign minister, takes over. Certification for Nord Stream 2 

“What we need now are could take a few months. 

stable conditions,” Kurz, 35, told a The pipeline has faced 
reporters in Vienna on Saturday, | ._| resistance from the US, which says 
while denying the substance of it will increase Europe’s reliance 
the corruption allegations. on Russian energy. 
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tae BURKINA FASO 


Sankara trial begins with 
Compaoré among accused 


The trial of 14 men, including 
a former president, has opened 
over the assassination of Burkina 
Faso’s revered revolutionary 
leader, Thomas Sankara, 34 
years ago. 
The killing of Sankara, an 
icon of pan-Africanism, has 
cast a shadow over the Sahel 
state, fuelling its reputation for 
turbulence and bloodshed. 
Sankara and 12 others were shot 
by a hit squad in October 1987, 
bringing his comrade-in-arms and 
friend Blaise Compaoré to power. 
Compaoré ruled for 27 years 
before being deposed and fleeing 
to Ivory Coast. He is being tried in 
absentia by the military court. 
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Saied puts government in 
place after July power grab 


President Kais Saied appointed 
anew government by decree, 
11 weeks after he ousted the 
prime minister and suspended 
parliament to assume near 
total control. 

The prime minister, Najla 
Bouden, appointed by Saied last 
month, said the main priority 
would be tackling corruption. 

Bouden kept the interim 
finance and foreign ministers 
installed by Saied, while 
naming Taoufik Charfeddine as 
interior minister. 

The appointment of 
a government has long been 
demanded by domestic political 
players and foreign donors, along 
with a clear declaration by Saied of 
a timeline to exit the crisis. 


-— Sydney throws openits 


Indians face power outages 
as coal supply dwindles 


The country is facing a power 
crisis, with unprecedentedly low 
stocks of coal at power plants and 
predictions of blackouts. 

States have issued panicked 
warnings that coal supplies to 
thermal power plants, which 
generate electricity, are running 
perilously low. According to 
data from the Central Electricity 
Authority of India, nearly 80% 
of coal-fired plants were in the 
critical, or “supercritical” stage, 
meaning their stocks could run 
out in fewer than five days. 

Rajasthan, Jharkhand and 
Bihar have been having power 
cuts lasting up to 14 hours. 


N 


ik AUSTRALIA 


SS 


doors to double-vaccinated 


Long queues formed outside pubs, 
hairdressers and beauty salons 

as Sydney reopened on Monday, 
taking its first steps towards living 
with Covid-19 after 106 days 

of lockdown. 

However, only those who are 
fully vaccinated can partake in the 
new freedoms under conditions 
set out by New South Wales’s 
roadmap to exit lockdown. 

The freedoms kicked in after 
the state reached the milestone of 
70% of adults having two doses of 
vaccine. NSW leads the nation in 
vaccination rates. As of Monday, 
73.5% of people aged 16 and older 
were fully inoculated against the 
virus, while 90.3% have had one 
dose, according to official data. 
Spotlight Page 15 > 
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Red Sea oil spill would be 
threat to8 million people 


The impact of an oil spill from 
a tanker that is rusting in the 
Red Sea could be far wider than 
anticipated, with 8 million people 
losing access to clean running 
water and Yemen’s Red Sea fishing 
stock destroyed within three 
weeks. Negotiations are under 
way to offload the estimated 1.1m 
barrels of crude oil that remain 
on the FSO Safer, which was 
abandoned in 2017. A spill from 
the vessel, which is carrying four 
times the amount of oil released 
by the Exxon Valdez in the Gulf 
of Alaska in 1989, is considered 
increasingly probable. Oil would 
spread well beyond Yemen and 
cause environmental havoc 
affecting Saudi Arabia, Eritrea 
and Djibouti, according to the 
latest modelling, published in the 
0} journal Nature Sustainability. 
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TAIWAN 


NOBEL PRIZES 


Xiinsistent that Taiwan 
will become part of China 


China’s president, Xi Jinping, has 
vowed to realise “reunification” 
with Taiwan by peaceful means, 
after a week of heightened 
tensions in the Taiwan strait. 

Taipei responded by calling on 
Beijing to abandon its “coercion”, 
reiterating that only Taiwan’s 
people could decide their future. 

Beijing regards democratically 
run Taiwan as its breakaway 
province. In the past, it has 
repeatedly pledged to take it, 
by force if necessary. However, 
Taiwan’s leader, Tsai Ing-wen, has 
said the island of 24 million people 
is a sovereign nation with no need 
to declare independence, and has 
no wish for conflict. 

Tensions across the Taiwan 
strait have been running high. In 
the first four days of October, for 
example, China sent nearly 150 
military planes into Taiwan’s air 
defence identification zone. 

Leading figures and state-run 
media in China have labelled 
such actions as a demonstration 
of strength, but many western 
governments condemned the 
latest shows of force as acts of 
intimidation and aggression. 

The Guardian view Page 49 > 


‘Courageous journalists 
honoured with peace prize 


Campaigning journalists from 
the Philippines and Russia have 
won the 2021 Nobel peace prize 
as the Norwegian committee 
recognised the vital importance of 
independent media to democracy. 

Maria Ressa, the chief 
executive and cofounder of 
Rappler, and Dmitry Muratov, 
the editor-in-chief of Novaya 
Gazeta, were named as this 
year’s laureates. 

“Free, independent and 
fact-based journalism serves to 
protect against abuse of power, 
lies and war propaganda,” Berit 
Reiss-Andersen, the chair of the 
Norwegian Nobel committee 
said, praising the two journalists’ 
“courageous fight for freedom 
of expression, a precondition for 
democracy and lasting peace”. 
Opinion Page 47 > 


Kem LIBYA 


Reports of violent abuse as 
thousands of migrants held 


More than 5,000 refugees and 
migrants were arrested by Libyan 
authorities last week, with some 
allegedly subjected to physical 
and sexual violence, before being 
held in “inhumane conditions”. 

Many of those arrested had 
escaped wars or dictatorships, and 
already spent years in detention. 
They were intercepted at sea by 
the EU-supported coastguard. 

The arrests were linked to 
illegal immigration and drug 
trafficking, authorities said. 

Médecins Sans Frontiéres said 
the number of people in Tripoli’s 
detention centres had more than 
trebled in a week. 


NOBEL PRIZES 


Islamic State's alleged 
deputy leader captured 


Mustafa al-Kadhimi, the prime 
minister, said Iraq’s forces helped 
to capture the man claimed to 

be Islamic State’s deputy leader 
and financial controller in 

a cross-border operation and bring 
the prisoner to Baghdad. 

Sami Jasim al-Jaburi was seized 
days before Iraqi parliamentary 
elections last Sunday. The prime 
minister, who announced the 
capture, was hoping to win his 
second term as leader. 

Iraqi officials did not disclose 
where Jaburi was caught or who 
else played a role in the operation. 
The US had offered a $5m bounty 
for Jaburi’s capture. 


DEATHS 


Writer from Zanzibar 
named literature laureate 


The Nobel prize in literature 
has been awarded to the 
novelist Abdulrazak Gurnah, 
for his “uncompromising and 
compassionate penetration of the 
effects of colonialism and the fate 
of the refugee in the gulf between 
cultures and continents”. 
Gurnah grew up on one of 
the islands of Zanzibar before 
fleeing persecution and arriving in 
England as a student in the 1960s. 
Anders Olsson, chair of the 
Nobel committee, said Gurnah’s 
novels “open our gaze to 
aculturally diversified East Africa 
unfamiliar to many in other parts 
of the world”. 


Abdul Qadeer 
Khan 
Atomic scientist 
considered to 
be the father 
of Pakistan’s 
nuclear weapons 
programme and 
later accused 
of smuggling 
technology to 
Iran, North Korea 
and Libya. He died 
on 10 October, 
aged 85. 


Abolhassan 
Bani-Sadr 
Iran's first 

president after 
the 1979 Islamic 
revolution before 
fleeing into exile 
in France. He died 
on 10 October, 
aged 88. 


Sir John Chilcot 
British civil 
servant who 
chaired the Iraq 
war inquiry which 
lasted seven 
years and gave a 
damning verdict 
on Tony Blair. He 
died on 3 October, 
aged 82. 


James 
Brokenshire 
British 
Conservative 
MP who served 
as secretary of 
state for Northern 
Ireland. He died 
on 7 October, 
aged 53. 
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SCIENCE AND ENVIRONMENT 


ZOOLOGY 


Maori tribe gives name to 
newly discovered pipehorse 


A tiny candy cane-coloured pygmy 
pipehorse, discovered off New 
Zealand has been given a Maori 
name by the local iwi (tribe) - in 
what is believed to be the first time 
an indigenous group has formally 
named anew species of animal. 

The 6cm fish is closely related 
to the seahorse, and inhabits rocky 
reefs off the north-east coast. It is the 
first pygmy pipehorse discovered in 
New Zealand. 

The Ngatiwai tribe worked with 
biodiversity scientists Dr Thomas 
Trnski from Tamaki Paenga Hira 
Auckland Museum and Graham 
Short of the California Academy of 
Sciences to name the pipehorse Cylix 
tupareomanaia. Cylix is derived 
from the Greek and Latin words 
for a cup or chalice; it refers to the 
cup-like crest on the top of the head 
of the species; tupareomanaia refers 
to “the garland of the manaia” - 
“manaia” is the Maori name for 
a seahorse and also means ancestor, 
or tupuna. 


NEUROSCIENCE 


Groundbreaking implant 
detects site of depression 


A woman with severe depression 
has been successfully treated with 
an experimental brain implant in an 
advance that offers hope to those 
with intractable mental illness. 

The device works by detecting 
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patterns of brain activity linked 

to depression and automatically 
interrupting them using tiny pulses 
of electrical stimulation. 

The 36-year-old patient, Sarah, 
said the therapy had returned her 
to “a life worth living”, allowing her 
to laugh spontaneously for the first 
time in five years. 

Katherine Scangos, an assistant 
professor of clinical psychiatry 
at the University of California, 

San Francisco, who led the work, 
said: “This success in itselfis an 
incredible advancement in our 
knowledge of the brain function.” 

It is the first demonstration 
that brain activity underlying the 
symptoms of mental illness can be 
reliably detected. 


CHEMISTRY 


Nobel prize goes to pair who . 
open up choice in catalysts 


Two scientists have won the 2021 
Nobel prize in chemistry for the 
discovery of a class of catalyst that 
has revolutionised the development 
of drugs and hi-tech materials. 

Scottish-born David MacMillan, 
and Benjamin List from Germany, 
independently found that organic 
molecules can be used as catalysts. 

The new technique, asymmetric 
organocatalysis, has been widely 
applied in drug development and 
the discovery of new materials for 
electronic devices such as solar 
panels. Organic catalysts are also 
environmentally friendly and cheap 
to produce. 


SPACE 


Russian contingent travels to 
ISS to film scenes for movie 


Russian actor Yulia Peresild and 
director Klim Shipenko arrived at 
the International Space Station last 
week in an attempt to beat the US 
and film the first movie in orbit. 
The crew travelled in a Soyuz 
MS-19 spaceship for a 12-day mission 
to film scenes for The Challenge. 
Roscosmos revealed the film’s 
plot centred on a female surgeon 
dispatched to save a cosmonaut. 


<4 Cylix tupareo- 
manaia had been 
seen by divers in 
2011, when it was 
thought to bea 
rare seahorse. 
But Graham Short 
of the California 
Academy of Sci- 
ences recognised 
it as a possibly 
new species when 
he saw a photo 
online in 2017 


IRENE MIDDLETON/ 
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14% 


Reduction in 
butterflies and 
moths observed 
by Butterfly 
Conservation in 
the UK charity’s 
annual count. 
At 1,238,405 
insects, it was 
the lowest total 
ever seen 


CORONAVIRUS 


Report on start of pandemic 
damns government 


Britain’s early handling of the 
coronavirus pandemic was one 
of the worst public health failures 
in UK history, with ministers and 
scientists taking a “fatalistic” 
approach that exacerbated the 
death toll, a landmark inquiry 
has found. 

“Groupthink”, evidence of 
British exceptionalism and a 
deliberately “slow and gradualist” 
approach meant the UK fared 
“significantly worse” than other 
countries, according to the 
151-page Coronavirus: Lessons 
Learned to Date report led by two 
former Conservative ministers. 
The crisis exposed “major 
deficiencies in the machinery of 
government”, with public bodies 
unable to share vital information 
and scientific advice impaired 
by a lack of transparency, input 
from international experts and 
meaningful challenge. 

Despite being one of the 
first countries to develop 
a test for Covid in January 
2020, the UK “squandered” 
its lead and “converted it into 
one of permanent crisis”. The 
consequences were profound, the 
report from the Commons science 
and technology committee 
and the health and social care 
committee says. Boris Johnson did 
not order a complete lockdown 
until 23 March 2020, two months 
after the government’s Sage 
committee of scientific advisers 
first met to discuss the crisis. 

It celebrates some aspects 
of the UK’s Covid response, in 
particular the rapid development, 
approval and delivery of vaccines, 
and the world-leading Recovery 
trial that identified life-saving 
treatments. 
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Eyewitness 

© Rainbow roof 

The artist Lakwena Maciver 
walks across her new 


installation in central London. , 


For the first time since it was 
built in 1870, the vast roof 
terrace on top of Temple 
Underground station is 
coming to life as The Artist's 
Garden, a project that has 
taken Maciver four years to 
realise. 


ANDY RAIN/EPA 


MIGRANTS 


Channel crossings increase 
as France takes aim at UK 


More than 1,100 people crossed 
the Channel in small boats last 
Friday and Saturday, as France 
said Britain had not paid promised 
funds to tackle the problem. 

After 10 days in which no 
crossings were possible, 624 
people reached the UK in small 
boats on 8 October - the fourth 
highest daily tally of the current 
crisis - and 491 did so the 
following day. At least 40 boats 
landed over the two days. 

After a visit to Dunkirk last 
Saturday, Gérald Darmanin, the 
French interior minister, said “not 
one euro” had been paid of the 
£55m ($75m) Britain had pledged 
to France to help tackle migrant 
crossings. Priti Patel, the home 
secretary, recently threatened 
to withhold the funding unless 
more people were stopped from 
reaching the UK. 

Nick Thomas-Symonds, the 
shadow home secretary, told Sky 
News: “Nobody becomes a refugee 
in northern France. We need to be 
tackling the people smugglers.” 


HERITAGE 


Pooh's bridge soars over 
auctioneer’s estimate 


To Winnie-the-Pooh fans, the 
bridge where Pooh invents a game 
is up there with heffalumps,pots 
of honey and the Hundred Acre 
Wood. It is where Pooh one day 
drops a fir cone in the water on 
one side of the bridge, only to spot 
- to his astonishment - the cone 
reappearing on the other side. 
“And that was the beginning of the 
game called Poohsticks.” 

That bridge has been sold for 
£131,625 (around $179,000), more 
than double the highest presale 
estimate. Its new owner is Lord De 
La Warr, who owns Buckhurst Park 
in East Sussex, which incorporates 
the wood made famous in AA 
Milne’s children’s books. 
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HOUSING 


Insurance review over 
flammable cladding 


The secretary of state for housing 
and is exploring how to cut 
soaring insurance premiums for 
homeowners hit by the building 
safety crisis and ramp up pressure 
on developers to pay for repairs, 
in the first signs of a government 
push to tackle the scandal. 

In the wake of the Grenfell 
Tower fire that highlighted the 
issue of flammable cladding, 
hundreds of thousands of 
leaseholders face bills for tens 
of thousands of pounds for 
its removal. 

Michael Gove is examining 
whether the government could 
underwrite home insurance 
for properties deemed at risk 
until remediation work is done. 
Asurvey by the Association of 
Residential Managing Agents 
found gross premiums had soared 
from £8m to £29m ($10.9-$39.5m) 
in a year. More than four years 
after the Grenfell fire, which killed 
71 people, nearly 200 high-rise 
blocks with similar composite 
cladding have not been fully fixed. 
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Too big for its boots? Jonathan Freedland 11 
Young people log out, p13 > | Big tobacco 2.0, p14 > 


Frances Haugen has been hailed 
as ahero after exposing the social 
network's harmful practices. Can 
her testimony force it to change? 


By Dan Milmo 


he journey from disillusioned ex-employee to 

modern-day heroine took Frances Haugen less 

than five months. The 37-year-old logged out of 

Facebook’s company network for the last time in 
May and last week was being publicly lauded a “21st-century 
American hero” on Washington’s Capitol Hill. 

That journey was paved with tens of thousands of 
documents, taken from Facebook’s internal system by 
Haugen, that formed the backbone of a series of damning 
revelations first published in the Wall Street Journal last 
month. They revealed that Facebook knew its products 
were damaging the mental health of teenage girls, resisted 
changes that would make the content of its main platform 
less divisive and knew its main platform was being used 
to incite ethnic violence in Ethiopia. 

The ensuing public backlash tipped Facebook into its 


who stood up to Facebook 


ee atte biggest crisis since the Cambridge Analytica scandal of 


2018 and culminated in damning testimony by Haugen in 
front of US senators last Tuesday. Her opening words were 
delivered against an excruciating backdrop for Facebook: 
only hours earlier all its services - including its eponymous 
platform, the Instagram photo and video sharing app and 
the WhatsApp messaging service - went offline for six hours 
due to a maintenance error that affected the company’s 
2.8 billion daily users. Facebook’s services then suffered 
more glitches last Friday. 

“T’m here today because I believe Facebook’s products 
harm children, stoke division and weaken our democracy,” 
Haugen told a senate subcommittee. “The company’s 
leadership knows how to make Facebook and Instagram 
safer, but won’t make the necessary changes because they 
have put their astronomical profits before people. Congres- 
sional action is needed. They won’t solve this crisis without 
your help.” In 2020, Facebook reported anet income -a US 
measure of profit - of more than $29bn. 

In about four hours of testimony, Haugen gave a detailed 
account of her near-two-year stint at Facebook as part of 
a team looking at preventing election interference on its 
platforms. She repeatedly referred to the company choosing 
growth and profit over safety and warned that Facebook 
and Instagram’s algorithms - which tailor the content that 
auser sees - were causing harm. In one exchange, she told 
senators that Facebook knew Instagram users were being 
led to anorexia-related content. She said an algorithm “led 
children from very innocuous topics like healthy 
recipes ... all the way to anorexia-promoting > 


content over a very short period of time”. 
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Haugen was lauded by her interlocutors, with the 
Democrat Senator, Ed Markey, thanking her for becoming 
a “21st-century American hero”. But she is not the first 
whistleblower to raise concerns about the tech giant. In 
2018, Christopher Wylie, a Canadian data analyst, revealed 
to the Observer that his former employer, Cambridge 
Analytica, had harvested millions of Facebook profiles of 
US voters. 

One year later, Facebook was fined $5bn by the US Federal 
Trade Commission for “deceiving” users about its ability to 
keep personal information private. At the time of Wylie’s 
revelations, Facebook was contrite, taking out full-page 
adverts in British and US newspapers to apologise. 

Last week, Wylie said he had relived his own experience 
as a whistleblower by watching Haugen. But he also found 
the flashbacks frustrating - because nothing has changed. 

“T do think we are back in 2018, talking about all of this 
being new. But it’s not,’ says Wylie, adding, in a tribute to 
Haugen: “It takes a lot to confront Facebook.” 

Wylie says he blew the whistle to warn authorities about 
the iniquities of social media. “The reason I did this was to 
inform regulators and legislators about what was going on 
... that it has to be taken seriously and that there are safety 
issues with these platforms.” 

So for Wylie, seeing Haugen warn that Facebook’s 
algorithms area danger made him feel like an opportunity 
has already been missed. “The fact that we are still having 
a conversation about what is happening, not what are we 
going to do about it, I find slightly exasperating,” he says. 

However, momentum is building among politicians to do 
something. “Facebook is like big tobacco, enticing young 
kids with that first cigarette,” said Markey at the hearing. 
“Congress will be taking action. We will not allow your 
company to harm our children and our families and our 
democracy, any longer.” 

There was certainly little warmth shown towards Mark 
Zuckerberg, Facebook’s founder and chief executive. 

One Silicon Valley executive told the 


Vv Mark Observer that Facebook, and Zucker- 
Zuckerberg is berg, were never that popular in Wash- 
running out ington and were even less so now. “Face- 
of friends in book never had the kinds of friends that 
Washington the likes of Google did. Now they will 


find themselves even more alone,” 


JIM WATSON/AFP/GETTY 
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The 
Facebook 
years 


@ 2004 

The network is 
founded by Mark 
Zuckerberg. 


@ 2006 
Platform opened 
to members of 
the public above 
the age of 13. 


@ 2008 
Zuckerberg, now 
chief executive, 
hires Sheryl 
Sandberg from 
Google as chief 
operating officer, 
which sharpens 
commercial 
focus. 


@ 2012 
Company floats 
on the Nasdaq 
with a valuation 
of more than 
$100bn. It buys 
Instagram for 
$1bn - one of the 
great corporate 
bargains. 


@ 2018 

The Observer 
reveals that UK 
data firm Cam- 
bridge Analytica 
harvested mil- 
lions of profiles 
of US voters. 
Facebook is sub- 
sequently fined 
$5bn by the US 
Federal Trade 
Commission. 


@ 2021 

Frances Haugen, 
a Facebook 
product 
manager, leaves 
the company in 
May and takes 
with her internal 
documents that 
contain a litany 
of revelations. 


In the US alone, there are numerous political, legal and 
regulatory moves afoot. Senators are pushing reforms to 
section 230 of the Communications Decency Act, which 
exempts social media companies from liability for what is 
posted on their networks, the Federal Trade Commission is 
suing to break up Facebook, and Haugen’s lawyers have filed 
at least eight complaints with the US financial watchdog. 

Charles Arthur, author of a book about the dangers of 
social media, Social Warming, has advocated breaking all 
social networks into discrete geographical entities. If that 
were to happen, he argues, Facebook, Twitter, etc, would 
be better able to moderate their platforms. 

“The problems increase geometrically if youincrease the 
size of the network arithmetically,’ says Arthur, a former 
Guardian journalist. “If you have anetwork of 100 people, 
you have acertain number of interactions that are possible. 
But if you have 200 people, you have four times as many 
interactions that could be problematic. Then, with 400, 
it’s 16 times as many. The problems scale up faster than the 
network, but the companies are not increasing the amount 
of moderation in the same way.” 

The answer, says Arthur, is multiple breakups. “So the 
solution is that we limit the size of the networks. If you say 
that media owners like the Murdochs cannot own acertain 
amount of newspapers, then you say to social media net- 
works you cannot be bigger than a certain size,” he says, 
adding that limiting the size by country is the easiest solution 
toimplement and legislate. Facebook argues that only com- 
panies with considerable resources, like its own, can cope 
with the task of moderating vast amounts of content. 


or Wylie, one answer is to regulate social media 
companies, and their algorithms, like the 
pharmaceutical, aerospace and automotive 
industries. 

“One of the failures of public discourse around all of 
the problems with big tech and algorithms is that we fail 
to understand that these are products of engineering. We 
do not apply to tech companies the existing regulatory 
principles that apply in other fields of engineering, we do 
not require safety testing of algorithms,” he says. 

Facebook was contrite after Cambridge Analytica but it 
has been trenchant in the face of Haugen’s revelations. In 
a blogpost written after Haugen’s testimony, Zuckerberg 
said her claims that the company puts profit over people’s 
safety are “just not true”. He adds: “The argument that 
we deliberately push content that makes people angry for 
profit is deeply illogical. We make money from ads, and 
advertisers consistently tell us they don’t want their ads 
next to harmful or angry content.” 

Referring to Haugen’s revelation that Facebook failed 


It’s like we are back in 2018, 
talking about all this being 
new. But it’s not. It takesa 
lot to confront Facebook 


olitical activist and 
journalist Mufassil Islam has 
reached a resolution in his 
legal action against 
Facebook over death threats 
and abuse he received 


on the social media platform. Islam, 
based in Belfast, had also accused 
Facebook of censoring his account. He 
filed a lawsuit against Facebook Ireland, 
alleging that the company's failure to 
remove the threatening content and 
censorship constituted breaches of data 
protection, privacy, and harassment. 

The case was heard in the High Court and 
has now been concluded on confidential 
terms, with no admission of liability by 
Facebook. Despite this resolution, Islam 
has announced that he plans to pursue 
separate legal action against other social 
media and online organizations for 
similar abuse. His solicitor, Owen Beattie 
of KRW Law, stated that they intend to 
take further legal action against these 
platforms for the "vile commentary” that 
Islam has experienced. 

In a statement outside of the courtroom, 
Islam emphasized the importance of 
standing up for his rights as a political 
activist and journalist. "I brought this 
action to stand up for my rights as a 
political activist and journalist,” he said. "I 
have suffered toxic abuse on other online 
platforms. I now intend to challenge 
them as well." 


SOCIALMEDIA 


Activist sues 


social media 


giants 
including 


By Dan Milmo 


Islam's barrister, Peter Girvan, also 
commented on the case, saying, "The plaintiff 
brought the claim concerning death threats 
and abuse on Facebook, as well as censorship 
of his account. The parties have agreed on a 
position, and the matter is now resolved." 
The judge, Mr. Justice McAlinden, confirmed 
that the lawsuit will have stayed on these 
terms. Islam is determined to hold social 
media and online platforms accountable for 
the abusive and threatening behavior of their 
users. His decision to pursue legal action 
against Facebook and other organizations 
shows a commitment to ensuring that 
individuals have the right to express 
themselves freely and safely online. It 
remains to be seen how the next legal actions 
brought by Islam will play out, but, likely, his 
determination to protect his rights and those 
of others will not waver. 

Islam's legal battle against Facebook 
highlights the ongoing issue of online abuse 
and the importance of holding social media 
companies accountable for the content 
shared on their platforms. It is a complex 
issue, as social media companies often argue 
that they are not responsible for the actions of 
individual users. However, as this case has 
shown, there are instances in which 
companies can be held accountable for their 
failure to address abusive behavior on their 
platforms. It is crucial that steps are taken to 
ensure that the internet is a safe and inclusive 
space for all individuals, and cases like 


Islam's will continue to play a crucial role 


facebook, FOR 
DEATH THREATS 
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in the ongoing conversation about 
online safety. Online abuse is a serious 
problem that affects many people, 
particularly those who are vocal about 
their political beliefs or who belong to 
marginalized groups. The impact of 
such abuse can be significant, with some 
individuals experiencing severe 
psychological distress as aresult of the 
hateful and threatening messages they 
receive. Steps must be taken to address 
this issue and to create a safer online 
environment for all. Legal action suchas 
that taken by Islam can serve asa 
powerful tool for holding social media 
companies accountable for their role in 
facilitating online abuse and for creating 
aculture of tolerance and respect on 


their platforms. 


Apart from being a lawyer, he'sa 
journalist and Islamic scholar who has 
received death threats and becomea 
prominent critic of Islamism and 
religious extremism. He has hada varied 
career, including working as alawyer, 
serving as a freelance journalist, and 
serving as astudent leader. Despite his 
background as a Muslim preacher, he 
renounced Islam in 2016 and became an 
apatheist and a vocal critic of all 
religions. He also leads a pressure group 
that aims to stop cross-border killings by 
Indian Border Security Forces. As his 
profile has grown, he has received 
numerous death threats and has had to 
employ round-the-clock security to 


protect himself and his family. 
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OPINION 
SOCIAL MEDIA 


Smoking gun 
Zuckerberg’s 
Goliath has a 
lotin common 
with big tobacco 


By Jannthan Freediand 


ea, Will we one day think 
ssifeyce: Of Facebook the way we 
Sweeee, now think of cigarettes? 
"ele" Orie the company more 
akin to the gun lobby? Perhaps the 
alcohol industry i¢ the clover fit. 
43 we shall see, there's merit in all 
thee comparisons, given the lethal 
harm this company is inflicting. 
Except those parallels actually 
understate the problem. 

For none of them quite gets at 
the sheet scale and power of this 
single corporation. That reality was 
made especially vivid last week, 
when 3 2ic-hoir outage confirmed 
that 3 billion people around the 
lobe have come to depend on 
Facebook, along with its properties 
WhatsApp and Instagram, ag the 
place te de business and find out 
about the world. Facebook mig hi 
like te pretend that it's simply a 
place where friends and family can 
*commect™, but it's much bigger than 
that - and farmore dangerous. 

Hence the comparison to 
big tobacco. In the early 19608, 
Scientists at one chearetie maker, 
Reynokls, concluded that the 
evidence that smoking was linked 
to Cancer was “overwhelming”. 
Meanwhile, researchers at the rival 
fin Philip Morris were drawing up 
a list of degens of carcinogens in 
cigarette smoke. But ewes what - 
Aone of that information was made 
public. For more than three decades, 
the tobacete industry refused to 
admit any evidence of harms. 

Now listen to the testimony 
of Frances Haugen, a fommer 
Facebook product manager who 
this week unmasked herself as the 
whistleblower behind 3 series of 
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chattering revelations published 
initially by the Wall Street Journal. 
One intemal document from 2019 
Shows that Facebook’s own research 
found lnetaeram - which brims with 
pictures of lean, toned bodies - bo 
be peychologically toxic for young 
women in particular. “We make body 
image sawes wore for one in three 
teen girls,” it read, addline that beens 
thentelves “blame Inatagram for 
increases in the rate of anxiety and 
depression”. Did Facebook's founder, 
Mark Zuckerberg, admit this finding 
when he came before Congress in 
MManch? He did not. Instead he said: 
"The revearch we've seen is that 
ising social apps te connect with 
Other people Can have positive 
mental health benefits.” In other 
words, smoking is good for you. 

But if we're talking about life and 
death, Facebook's role is more direct 
than psychological harm alone. 
Haugen testified that the platform 
if “fanning ethnic violence” in 
Ethiopia, just as it did to dewastating 
effect in Myanmar, where Facebook 
eventually admitted its rale 23a 
deadly weapon in a campaign by 
the military against the Rohingya 
Muslim minority that bed te murder 
rape ad dispossession. 

Facebook knows about those 
problems tod, and though it 
always makes the right noises 
about “learming lessons” and 
“doing better". it does all too Little. 
Haugen pointed out that 87% 
of the money Facebook spends 
combating misinformation is 
directed af content in English. You 
Can see why, given the media and 
political pressure the company 
came wader in the US. over the 
platiorm's poisonous role in the 
2016 presidential election. But only 
gf4 of Facebook users are English 
epeakers. Many of the rest live in 
Africa of sowth-east Asia, where 


Inthe end, 
cigarette 
makers 
had to bow 
before the 
law. But 

it came 
too late: 
millions 
of lives 
were lost 


¥ Like the 
tobacco industry, 
che social media 
giant & aware its 
conbent can be 
harmful, burt it 
has said nothing 


Facebook is wreaking havoc. 

Facebook is $0 huge that it’s easy 
to become Latalistic about dealing 
with any of this: it's a giant too big 
to wrestle to Che ground. Calls for 
bowowtt don't work: consumers find 
the platform too useful, advertisers 
find it tes effective. But we are not 
powerless in the face of Goliath. 

What's more, Haugen's 
revelations struck a chord with a 
crucial group: parents who now fear 
for their children's safety. The tech 
watcher Scott Galloway predicts a 
movenvent akin to Mothers against 
Drunk Driving, which succeeded 
in pushing politicians bo lower 
the legal limit for blood alcohol, 
despite herce oppedition from the 
drinks industry. 

If governments decide to act, 
there is no shortage of thimes they 
could dow A first move is bo demand 
to see inside Facebook's algorithms, 
bo neweal what the company already 
bows Dhow itsell: hat its quest 
for ever greater “engagement” and 
frowth means it's wired to fel and 
feed off rage. The leaked dacuments 
chow that Facebook executives were 
offered fines that would have dialled 
down the ranceur, but they chose 
Hot bo adopt them. 

In the US, Congress needs to 
PeVise Section 2. a Low thal 
essentially covers the social media 
companies in a blanket of immunity. 
newspapers can be sued for 
defamation and manulacturers for 
Bulty products, Facebook should 
bee sed for Che hear if does. Ase 
bo have a deterrent effect, the fines 
will have to be, a8 one anti-Facebook 
campaigner puts il, “catastrophically 
huge”. [t's the “polluter pays" 
principle: Facebook is polluting the 
supply of information, and it needs 
lo pay. 

There are other remedies. 
Break wp the Facebook-lnstagram- 
WhasaApp behemoth wader anti- 
trust laws. Change the rules on data 
protection and ownership. Ard, if 
1 Facebook executive has led to 
Congress. charge them with perjury. 

In the ead, the Ggarette makers 
had te bow before the law. But, 
thanks to decades af dishonesty and 
their determination to put profits 
before people's cafery, it cane boo 
late: millions of lives were lost. This 
time, We GunoL wail. 
JONATHAN FREEDLAND [5 A GUARDIAN 
COLUMNIST 
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CORONAVIRUS 


‘Couldthe 


global death 
toll be far 
higher than 
we thought? 


By Laura Spinney 


In-depth reporting and analysis 


Spotlight 


or the past 18 months, hun- 

kered down in his apartment 

in Tel Aviv, Ariel Karlinsky 

has scoured the internet for 
data that could help him calculate the 
true death toll of Covid-19. 

The 31-year-old economics student 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
had never worked on health matters 
before but he was troubled by rumours 
early in the pandemic that Israel was 
not experiencing higher than expected 
death rates. 

“This was, of course, not true,” 
Karlinsky said. “Excess mortality was 
definitely there and it was definitely 


very visible.” He pulledupthe numbers 
to prove it: Israel has a sophisticated 
vital registration system. 

Other rumours followed. One was 
that countries that had put in place 
minimal containment measures or 
none at all were not experiencing 
significant excess mortality. Again it 
was not true - although getting hold of 
the data to prove it was trickier. 

Karlinsky realised this was the case 
for most countries. Even those that 
routinely gathered excess-mortality 
data often did not publish it until at 
least a year later. 

Through Twitter, Karlinsky met 


AA fruit seller 
pulls his cart past 
a mural showing 
a frontline 
coronavirus 
worker in 

Delhi, India 


MONEY SHARMA/ 
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Continued 


Spotlight 
Coronavirus 


another researcher, the data scientist 
Dmitry Kobak, of the University of 


| Tubingenin Germany. They agreed to 
| collaborate. While Karlinsky searched 


for the numbers, Kobak took on 
the analysis. 

The result is the World Mortality 
Dataset, which forms the basis of esti- 
mates of Covid mortality as published 
by the Economist, the Financial Times 
and others, and which gives the lie to 


| the official global death toll of 4.8 mil- 
| lion. The Economist, for example, puts 


| thereal number closer to 16 million. 


Those who measure the effect of 


| publichealth disasters have applauded 
| Karlinsky and Kobak’s effort. “Thisisa 


data revolution that parallels that seen 
in vaccine development and pathogen 
sequencing,” wrote the epidemiolo- 


| gists Lone Simonsen, of Roskilde Uni- 


versity in Denmark, and Cécile Viboud, 
ofthe US National Institutes of Health. 
The death toll from a pandemic can 


| bemeasured in many ways. The official 


number is derived from national reports 
of deaths but these depend on testing 
rates and usually underestimates. 
“The official Covid death tolls are 
just not credible at all for a large group 


| of countries,” said Sondre Ulvund 
| Solstad, adatajournalist who leads the 


Economist’s pandemic tracking effort. 

Excess mortality, defined as the 
increase in deaths from all causes 
over the level expected based on 
historical trends, does not depend on 


NEW ZEALAND 


Fresh hurdle 
for Ardern 


as Covid 


Strategy alters 


By Tess McClure CHRISTCHURCH 


ew Zealand’s locked-down 

cities last week woke 

to a brave new world of 

lifted restrictions: state- 

sanctioned picnics in parks, the pros- 

pect of re-opening schools, achance to 
reunite with friends and family. 

Infusing the visions of grass-stained 
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testing rates. It is an old tool, having 
been used to estimate the death tolls 
of previous pandemics but has always 
been calculated retrospectively. 

Karlinsky and Kobak’s innovation is 
to collect and publish the data during 
a pandemic, using established statisti- 
cal techniques to fill in the gaps. 

One disadvantage of excess 
mortality is that it is a composite. It 
captures Covid deaths and also deaths 
indirectly linked to the pandemic, such 
as cancer patients who did not receive 
timely treatment or the victims of 
domestic abuse during lockdowns. 
By comparing the timing of peaks in 
excess mortality and lockdowns, Kar- 
linsky and Kobak have shown that, 
in the case of Covid, excess mortality 
mainly reflects deaths from the disease. 

Calculating excess mortality can 
also generate some strange results. In 
June, for example, they reportedinthe 
journal eLife that excess mortality had 
been negative in countries including 
Finland, South Korea and Australia - 
meaning fewer people had died there 
than in previous years - because those 
countries’ pandemic control had been 
excellent and they had also all but 
eliminated flu in 2020. In such cases, 
according to Simonsen and Viboud, 
official Covid deaths are a more accu- 
rate indicator of the pandemic’s toll. 

The World Mortality Dataset 
contains information on more than 
100 countries. Among those missing 


blankets and sharing beers by the 
beach, however, is a strong dose of 
Covid anxiety as the virus continues 
to circulate and the long-held commit- 
ment to elimination is cast off. 

As New Zealand steps into the 
unknown with its Covid approach, 
so does its Labour prime minister, 
Jacinda Ardern. Having brought 
the country through the pandemic 


> Covid vaccines 
are administered 
at a hospital in 
Abuja, Nigeria 


AFOLABI SOTUNDE/ 
REUTERS 


Karlinsky 
and Kobak 
Say excess 
deaths are, 
on average, 
1.4 times 
higher than 
reported 
Covid 
deaths 


A Jacinda Ardern 
is facing what 
could be her 
biggest political 
challenge 
MONIQUE FORD/GETTY 


are most African and many Asian 
countries. India does not routinely 
release national vital data, yet some 
researchers estimate its Covid death 
toll could be as high as 4 million. 
Karlinsky and Kobak have scraped 
together subnational data sources 
from these data-poor countries 
and applied various techniques of 
extrapolation to produce national 
estimates. Or they have projected from 


largely unscathed so far, she was richly 
rewarded in the polls. Now she faces 
the difficult task of guiding it through 
anew era of Covid suppression - and it 
could be the most significant political 
challenge she has faced. 

“There’s going to be ongoing 
restrictions, more cases, more deaths 
- and that’s something New Zealand 
hasn’t really seen,” said Clint Smith, a 
political communications worker and 
former strategist for Ardern. 

“This is where it almost becomes 
‘teal’ for New Zealanders. The elimina- 
tion strategy has meant that we haven’t 
faced the cases, and the deaths, and 
the restrictions in our daily livesinthe 
way that people overseas have forthe 
last year anda half. Keeping our collec- 
tive heads up and focused on the solu- 
tions is going to bea huge challenge.” 

New Zealand’s Covid-zero strategy 
was Clear and simple. It could be dis- 
tilled into a few words: Stay home. 
Eliminate the virus. Save lives. Phasing 
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neighbouring countries, adjusting for 
such factors as population density and 
Covid testing strategy. 

Uncertainty in the data is why the 
pair have avoided estimating the global 
death toll but they say excess deaths 
are 1.4 times higher than reported 
Covid deaths, on average, nationally 
which gives arough global tally of 6.7 
million. Solstad’s modelling put it 
between 9.9 million and 18.5 million, 


that out means New Zealand steps 
from the black and white to the greys 
of pandemic management, a realm 
of marginal calls and no-win deci- 
sions. Precisely how many deaths are 
too many? Do the benefits of open- 
ing schools outweigh risks of Covid 
infections among unvaccinated chil- 
dren? Elimination was so popular with 
voters that every major political party 
backed it. But in recent weeks, the 
National, Act and Green parties have 
denounced the new plans or offered 
their own. In one sense, Ardern could 
now be a victim of her own success, 
said Ben Thomas, a communica- 
tions consultant and former National 
government staffer. 

“Part of the prime minister’s 
problem is that she did such a good 
job of rallying New Zealanders to this 
cause, of convincing them - correctly 
- that elimination was an achievable 
goal, and of instilling a real fear of 
the virus. That’s a very hard thing to 


a range Simonsen found reasonable. 

To put these numbers ina historical 
perspective, she and Viboud took 
excess-mortality estimates for the 
previous four flu pandemics and 
adjusted them for the world’s popu- 
lation in 2020. This gave death tolls 
of 75 million (1918), 3.1 million (1957), 
2.2 million (1968) and 400,000 (2009) 
if those pandemics happened now. 

Covid is the deadliest pandemic 
in acentury, they conclude, “but has 
nowhere near the death toll of the 
pandemic of 1918”. 

The new dataset shows countries 
that attracted the headlines for having 
severe outbreaks, such as Italy, Spain 
and the UK, have notactually been the 
worst affected. Those include Mexico 
and Bolivia - but also some eastern 
European countries, which have 
experienced an increase in mortality 
of more than 50%. The worst affected, 
Peru, has recorded a 150% increase. 

The dataset becomes more precise 
over time because some datatricklesin 
witha time lag. In fact, Karlinsky said, 
excess mortality could open a reveal- 
ing sidelight on government trans- 
parency. If official Covid deaths were 
lower than excess deaths but followed 
roughly the same trajectory, it was 
probable the country simply lacked 
testing or vital registration capacity. 

Solstad thinks excess mortality 
should be tracked continuously, 
because it would provide insights into 


unwind from,’ Thomas said. “Elimina- 

tion ... became a common goal. And 
Inthearm the challenge now is to find what is 
Progress of the common goal during a suppression 
vaccinerollout | Stttesy: Probably vaccination rates. 

New Zealand’s vaccine rollout got 
off to a slow start. Its problem wasn’t 

67% unique - a number of countries that 
O were successful in initial responses to 
of total Covid, including Australia and Japan, 
population given | had similar delays. In April, Ardern 
at least one said New Zealand’s delivery schedule 
dose of vaccine was slower becauseits population was 
since shipments “not dying while they wait”. 
started arriving Uptake since large shipments of 
ss s=*|:s doses began arriving has been strong. 
53% As of last weekend, 67% of the total 
O population and 79% of the eligible 
of the eligible (12-plus) population had received 
population are at least one dose while 53% of those 
fullyimmunised | eligible are fully immunised. 

The government is aiming to 
vaccinate everyone willing with at 
least one dose by the end of the year - 
but that could leave months of Covid 


Which countries have been hit the hardest? 
The rate of deaths attributed to Covid-19 per million population 
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all kinds of crises, including wars and 
famines. “It’s a pretty objective meas- 
ure of things going wrong,” he said. 
Whena heatwave struck Egypt in 2015, 
for example, state media reported 
61 deaths; Karlinsky’s estimate was 
closer to 20,000. 

In February, the World Health 
Organization took the first step 
towards harnessing excess mortality 
as a surveillance tool, when it set up 
an expert committee to assess Covid 
mortality. Governments could act 
faster and proportionately if they 
knew a crisis was imminent. “Some 
people truly believe that if we hadn’t 
done anything to stop this virus not 
much would have happened,” Simon- 
sen said. What the World Mortality 
Dataset showed, she added, was that 
in many countries “alot happened”. 
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purgatory ahead, where large chunks 
ofthe population remain unprotected. 

In the 2020 election, Labour won 
enough seats to govern alone - arare 
outcome in New Zealand and a ringing 
endorsement of the Covid response. 

While Labour’s polling has 
dropped, the Labour-Greens bloc has 
maintained a majority, and Ardern is 
light years ahead of her opposition: 
44%, versus National leader Judith 
Collins’s 5%. 

And Ardern tends to be at her best 
in a crisis - from the 2019 Christch- 
urch terrorist attacks to the Whakaari 
volcanic eruption, to Covid-19. 

“We’ve seen Ardern provide a vision 
inmoments of crisis again and again,” 
Smith said. “It has been the defining 
aspect of her prime ministership. And 
she’s now in the position of having to 
come up with anew vision.” Observer 
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War rages on 
in the town 
at the heart 
of Iran’s 
ambition 


By Martin Chulov 
DEIR EZ-ZOR, SYRIA 


rom a ridge known locally 
as Baghouz Mountain, the 
most contested corner of 
the Middle East resembles an 
oasis: it’s a splash of green ona desert 
horizon stretching from the banks of 
the Euphrates to a sprawling area of 
new homes and unruly neighbours. 
The town of al-Bukamal, where 
smugglers, militia members, proxy 
groups, mercenaries and the armies of 
three nations have all taken prominent 
stakes since the juggernaut of Islamic 
State was defeated here three years 
ago, comes alive at night. 
The intervening tumult has left 
much of Deir ez-Zor province ravaged 
and unreconciled. Many residents are 


still missing or displaced, and the war 
against the terror group still simmers. 

This border town has become the 
most strategic pocket of the region. 
Whoever secures passage here has a 
significant say in events on both sides 
of the Euphrates. In late August, the 
Kurds were woken at night by loud 
explosions. “We could hear the jets, 
but they weren’t there for long,” said 
a Kurdish officer. “They were Israelis, 
we later learned.” 

Over the past three years, airstrikes 
have regularly hit al-Bukamal and its 
approaches, as well as the town of 
al-Qaim, just over the Iraqi border. 
The targets are sites linked to Iranian- 
backed militia groups, which use the 
town to move weaponry and money 
from Iraq into Syria. Al-Bukamal has 
become the thoroughfare of a three- 
decades-old Iranian project aimed at 
securing an arc of influence from Iraq 
through Syria to the Mediterranean. 

Iran’s plans to establish the corridor 
were first reported by the Observer in 
October 2016, and efforts have since 
intensified. Five people were wounded 
in a suspected Israeli drone attack on 
the town on 8 October. A more signifi- 
cant strike on 21 September killed five. 
Back in January, dozens were killed by 
the most extensive attacks yet. 

Residents of al-Bukamal say the 
town has changed significantly since 
Islamic State was ousted. “When the 
Shias moved in, there was just as much 
fear,’ said labourer Khaled Sohail. “It’s 
the Hashd al Shabi [Popular Mobilisa- 
tion Forces, raised in 2014 to fight Isis] 
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whoscare everyone. They’re Shia, and 
very sectarian.” 

Three other residents confirmed a 
beliefheld by European officials that an 
Iranian officer, using thenom de guerre 
Hajj Asker, is a significant figure. The 
militia he leads - Brigade 47 of Kata’ib 
Hezbollah, an Iraqi proxy loyal to Iran 
- holds sway inthe town, but has alien- 
ated residents and tribal leaders. 

Across the Euphrates in Baghouz, 
where Isis made its last stand in 
early 2019, Kurdish officers from the 
US-backed Syrian Democratic Forces 
patrol the banks, eyeing Syrian soldiers 
on the other side of a fallen bridge that 
used to connect the towns. 

“Isis downed it to stop the others 
from attacking them,” said one of the 
officers, Agin Afrin. “Then they tried 
to build their own bridge.” He pointed 
at a pile of rocks halfway across the 
water. “When the rains come the rest 
will wash away. We see the regime 
every day. They can do nothing on 
their side, or ours. 

“Everyone has fought over this 
land. At least 5,000 Isis people died 
in [Baghouz]. I wonder how did this 
part of the Middle East come to be so 
important in history? What will it look 
like in two years?” 

As the sun set over the Euphrates, 
men and women who had moved back 
to Baghouz tentatively approached to 
speak. “They attacked us from across 
the bridge,” said one man of Shia forces 
and the Syrian army in late 2018. “We 
were terrified of them and then came 
Isis. This land is cursed.” 

A Kurdish officer added: “They 
think it’s their land, and others have 
a say in that, including us. I don’t see 
an end to the fighting.” Observer 
Additional reporting by Barzan Salam 
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FRANCE 


From pundit 
to president? 
The far-right 
rise of Eric 
Zemmour 


By Angelique Chrisafis PARIS 


e has been convicted for 
inciting racial hatred, 
attacked for claiming the 
Nazi collaborator Marshal 
Pétain saved French Jews rather than 
aiding their deportation to death 
camps, and was last week described 
by the French justice minister as a dan- 
gerous racist and Holocaust denier. 

But Eric Zemmour, a far-right 
French TV pundit, is rising so fast in 
opinion polls for president that one 
recent survey found he could make 
the final round of the April election 
and take 45% of the vote against the 
centrist Emmanuel Macron. 

Rights groups have expressed out- 
rage and leftwing politicians declared 
themselves “nauseated” by Zemmour 
being handed vast amounts of airtime 
on primetime TV and radio in the past 
two weeks to promote his latest book, 
La France N’a Pas Dit Son Dernier Mot 


(France Hasn’t Had Its Last Word), 
which claims that immigration and 
Islam will destroy the country and 
warns of a “war of races”. He claims 
unless immigration is stopped, France 
will become an “Islamic republic”. 

Zemmour also admires the for- 
mer US president Donald Trump and 
regards the UK’s Brexit vote as ballast 
for his anti-immigration position. 
He says he wants to create an ultra- 
conservative arc from the mainstream 
right to the far-right, harnessing voters 
from both low-income backgrounds 
and what he calls the educated 
“patriotic bourgeoisie”. 

His political ambitions are in part 
aimed at the far-right Le Pen dynasty. 
For the past 47 years, a far-right candi- 
date from the Le Pen family has stood 
in every French presidential election: 
first the ex-paratrooper, Holocaust- 
denying provocateur, Jean-Marie Le 
Pen; and more recently his daughter 
Marine Le Pen, now on her third run. 

But while the anti-immigration 
Marine Le Pen tried to broaden her 
voter base by sanitising her Front 
National’s image and changing its 
name to Rassemblement National, 
Zemmour argues that France wants 
amore radical take on what he calls a 
“war of civilisations”. Zemmour has 
no party and no election experience, 
but last week - thanks largely to his 
many media appearances where he 
often presents his views unchallenged 
- he overtook Le Pen in the polls. 

“Zemmour uses a very-old 
fashioned, French far-right discourse 
- there’s nothing new in what he’s 
saying,” said Cécile Alduy, a Stanford 
University professor and expert on 
French political semantics. “But what 
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is new is the reception and accept- 
ance of this discourse... It’s a turning 
point in French political history that 
his discourse is given so much space 
and legitimacy by the media,” she said. 

She said textual analysis of Zem- 
mour’s new book showed similarities 
to the works of Jean-Marie Le Pen, 
but Zemmour has been able to reach 
further than Le Pen ever did. “The 
contrast is that for Le Pen there was 
this hermetic barrier put up - Jacques 
Chirac refused to debate him in 2002 
anda lot of journalists refused toinvite 
him on political talkshows because 
they were afraid of antisemitic slurs.” 

Zemmout, 63, isthe Paris-born son 
of Jewish Berbers who emigrated from 
Algeriain the 1950s. Hebecamea polit- 
ical reporter for Le Figaro newspaper, 
covering the right and the far right. 
Later, he was hired as TV chatshow 
pundit, a provocateur aiming to shock 
what he called the leftwing “politically 
correct consensus”. 

Convictions did not stop Zemmoutr’s 
meteoric TV career. In 2011, he was 
convicted of inciting racial hatred for 
tellinga TV chatshow that drug dealers 
were mostly “blacks and Arabs” and 
was fined for saying employers “had 
a right” to turn down black or Arab 
candidates. 

The French comedian Yassine 
Belattar said Zemmour’s recent TV 
soundbites about a war of civilisations 
and Muslims taking over France were 
extremely damaging. “The more you 
broadcast someone, the more popular 
they are. He’s a provocateur ... This 
feels like a historic moment where 
we’ve never felt so much racism.” 

Antoine Diers is a young spokes- 
person for the organisation Les Amis 
d’EricZemmour (Friends of Eric Zem- 
mour), which is coordinating fund- 
raising and campaigning to gather 
the 500 political signatures required 
for Zemmour to run. Diers said Zem- 
moutr’s appeal was that “he is not like 
a classic politician at all ... he speaks 
clearly. French people have had 
enough of the current political class.” 

Whether or not Zemmour runs, he 
has taken credit for the fact that other 
potential candidates, such as former 
Brexit negotiator Michel Barnier, are 
now presenting hard lines on immigra- 
tion. Zemmoursaid this week: “At least 
I’veimposed that topicin the presiden- 
tial race, and I’m happy because it’s 
a question of the survival of France.” 
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Dangerous waters 


Migrants, mostly from Haiti, 

trek through the Darién Gap in 
Colombia on their journey towards 
the US. The passage through the 
mountainous rainforest between 
Colombia and Panama can take 

up to a week. Reports of robberies 
and rapes by armed gangs 

are common. 

Unicef said a record 19,000 
children had walked the Darién 
Gap between January and 
September. At least one in five of 
the migrants who walked the area, 
which is filled with wild animals 
and dotted with criminals, were 
children, half of them under five. 
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Could coffee 
price spike 
bea taste of 
the future? 


By Royce Kurmelovs 


cientists have long warned 

climate change is coming 

for our morning coffee, and 

a recent spike in global bean 
prices could be the first sign it’s 
actually happening. 

Global coffee prices are forecast 
to jump to $3.32 per kg this year 
- an increase of 21.6% from 2020 - 
according to market research firm 
IBISWorld, after a July cold snap ina 
major arabica coffee-producing region 
of Brazil wiped out a third of the crop. 

Suzy Oo, a senior industry analyst 
with IBISWorld, said the cost of freight 
had contributed to making the recent 
coffee bean price spike the largest since 
2014. She predicts prices will fall over 
the coming months and doesn’t expect 
arise in the cost ofa flat white, owing 
to competition between cafe owners. 
But the other factor to consider is 
climate change, Oo said. “There’s 
also the extreme weather conditions 
in Brazil, which is the world’s biggest 
supplier of coffee beans.” 

Farmers in coffee-producing 
regions of Brazil have been grappling 
with droughts in recent years and 
while frosts are common in July and 
August, the severity of the most recent 
| event caught producers by surprise. 
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Freezing temperatures struck in late 
July after an unprecedented Antarctic 
front resulted in snow falling in the 
hills and frost spreading across coffee 
trees in the Cerrado Mineiro region of 
Minas Gerais state. 

Similar frosts hit farmersin the state 
of Parana 40 years ago, forcing many to 
seek out more stable conditions closer 
to the equator in Minas Gerais, which 
is why recent events have come as a 
shock as the area was thought safe. 

The increasing volatility and 
frequency of extreme weather eventsin 
Brazil are attributed to climate change. 

Prof Lesley Hughes, a spokes- 
person with the Climate Council and 
a distinguished professor of biology 
at Macquarie University in Sydney, 
said farmers around the world were 
reporting similar experiences with 
fires, flood and drought. 

“We’re also increasingly seeing 
farmers going bankrupt because there 
is just one extreme climate event too 
many, and some of these extremes 
are compounding. Going from a fire 
to a flood and then into a drought, for 
example,’ Hughes said. 

Climate change is a known long- 
term risk to crops like coffee, chocolate 
and wine grapes that require specific 
conditions to thrive. Asatropical crop, 
coffee trees struggle in low tempera- 
tures and begin to die in sub-zero tem- 
peratures as ice particles “burn” their 
leaves. Because the plants take several 
years to establish, any significant loss 
can threaten to knock out producers. 

The Australian coffee merchant 
and Brazilian expatriate Andre Selga 
said the uncertainty created by unu- 
sual weather patterns had made the 
industry “really tense”. “Frost in that 
areais normal but not at thatintensity 
and notat that altitude,” Selga said. I’ve 
heard of farmers that lost everything. 
All the plants. They’re waiting now to 
see if some of them can recover.” 

Selga said the price of the green 
beans he imports has jumped 60% and 
while the cost of freight was a factor, 
he was more concerned about the 
uncertainty created by climate change. 

“It’s bigger than the cost of freight, 
it’s structural,” Selga said. “Cli- 
mate change, a few years back, was 
something to be discussed by higher 
management and politics. Butit seems 
now it’s come down to our level and 
ordinary people are having to deal 
with those things.” 
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Sicily bean 
dreamisa 
step closer 


As climate change warms the 
Mediterranean, one family is 
establishing the world’s most 
northerly coffee crop 


By Lorenzo Tondo PALERMO 


Andrea 
Morettino, whose 
family are trying 
to grow coffee 
commercially 
MORETTINO 


Scientists say 
traditional crops 
could disappear 
from the 
Mediterranean 
GETTY 


or more than 30 years the 
Morettino family had been 
trying to produce their own 
coffee on a piece of land in 
Sicily. And for 30 years they had failed. 

But last spring 66 seedlings 
produced about 30kg of coffee, in 
a development that could turn the 
Italian island into the northernmost 
coffee plantation in the world. 

Experts say the climate emergency 
is irremediably tropicalising the 
Mediterranean agriculture of Sicily, 
where in August a monitoring station 
in south-eastern city of Syracuse 
recorded a temperature of 48.8C, the 
highest ever in Europe. But for Andrea 
Morettino, whose family has been in 
the coffee business for a century, it is 
the realisation ofa dream. 

“In the 90s, after many trips 
across the world, my father decided 
to try planting some coffee plants in 
our small garden on the outskirts of 
Palermo, onland 350 metres abovesea 
level. Usually, coffee plantations grow 
around 1,500 metres above sea level,” 
Morettino said. 

“At the beginning it was a simple 
experiment but after hundreds of 
attempts we began to notice the coffee 
beans were growing in number, up 


until last spring when an abundant 
harvest allowed us to process, dry 
and toast them. 

“Do you know what is even more 
incredible?” he added. “The plants 
grew in the open air, without the aid 
of greenhouses or pesticides. Totally 
organic...it could beanewbeginning.” 

In the homeland of espresso and 
cappuccino, the cultivation of Madein 
Italy coffee has always been an obses- 
sion. As far back as the early 1900s, 
a group of agronomists from Palermo’s 
botanical garden, aresearch institute 
for the University of Palermo, tried 
to cultivate coffee. The dream was 
shattered in the winter of 1912 when, 
owing to the particularly low tempera- 
tures that year, the plants died. 

“It is clear that the climate 
emergency and the consequent 
rise in temperatures have played a 
decisive role in the flowering of the 
coffee plants in Sicily,” said Adriano 
Cafiso, who has spent the past 15 years 
travelling around plantations in South 
America and Africa and is now collabo- 
rating with Morettino. 

“The problem of the cultivation 
of coffee in Sicily is not the heat but 
the cold,’ he said. “For this reason 
we are already working on a series of 
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greenhouse plantations. The idea is 
that the so-called daughters or grand- 
daughters of these plants will be able 
to gradually adapt to the Sicilian 
climate to the point of even being able 
to flourish outdoors, as has already 
happened in the Palermo plantation.” 

The project will take years before 
it can reach large-scale production. 

“Our dream is to bring in coffee 
production for the first time within 
kilometres of continental Europe,” 
said Morettino. “In recent years, due 
to climate change, Sicily has been 
evolving towards other crops that 
seemed unthinkable until a decade 
ago, and which also force us entre- 
preneurs to evolve.” 

Sicily was for centuries one of 
the major producers of oranges and 
lemons, first imported by its Arab con- 
querors in the early ninth century. Yet 
inrecent years citrus fruit production 
has dropped dramatically: landin use 
for oranges has decreased by 31% in 15 
years, and that for lemons has dropped 
by almost halfas increasingly hot and 
dry summers mean the plants cannot 
take up enough water. 

Signs of change had already been 
felt before the mercury hit 48.8C in 
August: in 2020, there was no rain for 
90 consecutive days. Data collected 
by the Balkans and Caucasus Observa- 
tory put the average temperature rise 
on the island over the past 50 years at 
almost 2C, rising to 3.4C in Messinaon 
the north-east coast. 

Scientists say theclimateemergency 
could sweep traditional agricultural 
crops from the Mediterranean, leaving 
growers to search for tropical alterna- 
tives. In the past three years, the pro- 
duction of avocados, mangoes and 
papaya has doubled in Sicily, while in 
Palermo’s botanical garden, research- 
ers have registered for the first time 
the blooming of welwitschia, a native 
ofthe southern African Namib desert. 

“Thereis avery high and imminent 
risk of desertification on the island, 
with many historic vines destined 
to disappear,” said Christian Mulder, 
a professor of ecology and climate 
emergency at the University of 
Catania. “Inthe long-term worst-case 
scenario, the whole southwestern part 
of Sicily will be climatically indistin- 
guishable from Tunisia. This is forcing 
farmers to adapt to new crops. It isa 
process already under way. We must 
fight to avoid the worst.” 
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The 
burning 
question 


Biomass has been embraced 
as aclean, renewable energy 
source - but many scientists 


and campaigners have serious 


doubts about its credentials 


By Rebecca Speare-Cole 


The cycle of biomass energy 


Trees take 
up CO2 and 
release 

oxygen 


This COz is theoretically 
reabsorbed by new trees, 
but some scientists suggest 
it could end up increasing 
emissions just when they 
need to be sharply reduced 
if the world is to reach net 
zero by 2050. 
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hick dust has been filling the 

air and settling on homes in 

Debra David’s neighbour- 

hood in North Carolina, 

ever since a wood pellet plant started 
operating nearby in 2019. The 64-year- 
old said the pollution was badly 
affecting the health of the population. 
“More people are having breathing 
problems and asthma problems than 
ever before,” David said. She started 
suffering from asthma for the first 
time two years ago and other peoplein 
Hamlet have been getting nosebleeds, 
which she also puts down to the dust. 
The plant, owned by Maryland- 
headquartered Enviva, the world’s 
largest biomass producer, is one of four 
such companies that operate in the 
state, turning trees into wood pellets, 
most of which are exported to the UK, 
Europe and Japan to burn for energy. 
Biomass has been promoted as acar- 
bon-neutral energy source by industry. 
Yet there remain serious doubts among 
many scientists about its carbon- 
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neutral credentials, especially when 
wood pellets are made by cutting down 
whole trees, rather than using waste 
wood products. It can take as much as 
acentury for trees to grow enough to 
offset the carbon released. 

Burning wood for energy is also 
inefficient - biomass has been found 
to release more carbon dioxide per unit 
of energy than coal or gas, according 
to a 2018 study and an open letter to 
the EU signed by nearly 800 scientists. 

Over the past decade, a wave of bio- 
mass plants have opened their doors or 
ramped up production across the US 
south, where they have access to vast 
hardwood and other wetland forests, 
many of which are on unprotected 
private lands. 

Campaigners say there is an 
environmental justice aspect to the 
industry, too. In the US, the plants 
are 50% more likely to be located in 
counties where at least 25% of the 
population is Black or comprises other 


people of colour and where poverty | 


Biomass power plant 


Some countries and 
lawmakers have 
promoted biomass onthe 
basis that the emissions 
released by burning wood 
can be offset by the CO2 
taken up by trees grown 
to replace those burned. 
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‘Biomass 
has been 
foundto 
release 
more COz2 
perunit 
of energy 
than coal 
or gas’ 


levels are above the state median, 
according to an analysis by the 
environmental non-profit Dogwood 
Alliance. Hamlet, David’s neighbour- 
hood, hasa poverty rate of nearly 29%, 
significantly above the state poverty 
rate of 13.6%. 

Still, the biomass industry con- 
tinues to grow, supported by subsi- 
dies from the UK and the EU, which 
declared biomass a carbon-neutral 
energy source in 2009 and isrelying on 
it to help the bloc meet climate goals. 
At least 22 plants in the US south-east 
export pellets to Europe, accord- 
ing to the Southern Environmental 
Law Center (SELC). This number is 
increasing, with permits filed or issued 
for 12 more plants, says the SELC. 


bout 300km from Hamlet, 

Belinda Joyner, aresident of 

Garysburg, North Carolina, 

has been campaigning 
against the nearby Northampton 
county Enviva plant since it began 
operations in 2013. She said she was 
angry at what she felt was happening 
to her community. 

Joyner is concerned about forest 
loss and air pollution from the bio- 
mass facilities which, according to 
the Environmental Integrity Project, 
have been found to emit hazardous 
pollutants such as airborne particles 
called PM2.5 and volatile organic com- 
pounds, linked to health and environ- 
mental problems. “Thetrees are gone 
and there’s a lot of particulates in the 
air,’ she said. 

Joyner said residents’ sleep was 
disturbed by the pellet plant’s 24/7 
operations. Many people have lived 
inthe area all their lives, she said, and 
they should not have to “put up with 
the noise, dust and the pollution”. 

Enviva said any suggestion of 
unbearable noise, traffic or pollution 
caused by its facilities was a “gross 
misrepresentation” of its operations. 
Its emissions did not present a public 
health risk and the health conditions 
alleged by residents were “not related” 
toits operations. “Any claims that they 
are, are false,” it said. Allsites operated 
in strict compliance with laws and 
regulation and emissions levels were 
regularly tested. 

Thecompany used industry-proven 
air emissions control technology, 
a spokesperson said, adding: “Our 
plants are the most environmentally 
controlled plants in the industry, if 
not the world.” 


Enviva said it had not received any 


complaints about dust from its North 
Carolina plants and pointed to the 
presence of other industrial facilities 
in Northampton and Hamlet, saying: 
“Noise and traffic impact of a com- 
bined industry presence in the area is 
sometimes used against us by groups 
who oppose the biomass industry.” 

The company said it chose the 
location of its plants based on factors 
including proximity to low-grade 
wood, transport and an accessible 
workforce, adding that the industry 
propelled economic development in 
rural areas. Enviva also referred to its 
community work, telling the Guardian: 
“We work hard to be botha good neigh- 
bour anda good employer.’ It pointed 
to an award it received recently from 
the Northampton county chamber of 
commerce for community outreach. 

Toby Chappell, county manager for 
Greenwood county, South Carolina, 
where Enviva has another plant, said 
the company had had “a positive eco- 
nomicimpact”, employing more than 
100 people and creating a secondary 
market for timber owners who can 
sell “some of their less desirable wood 
products”. 

For the biomass industry, burning 
wood will play a vital role in trans- 
forming the energy system. Sustain- 
ably sourced biomass was “one of the 
important tools available to mitigate 
the climate crisis”, said Jennifer 
Jenkins, Enviva’s chief sustainability 
officer, adding that it provided “low- 
carbon” power “with the potential to 
generate negative emissions”. 

Some scientists have also pointed 
to benefits of burning wood for energy, 
where forests are harvested using 
good forestry practices. 

Puneet Dwivedi, an associate 


A Debra David 
lives near Enviva's 
plant in Hamlet, 
North Carolina 
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professor at the University of Georgia, 
has argued that looking at biomass ona 
landscape-level - a whole forest rather 
than an individual tree or clump of 
trees - means the carbon emitted by 
burning one tree will be recaptured 
within a year as the forest grows. 

The UN’s Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change said biomass 
could mitigate emissions, provided 
resources are developed sustainably. 
However, environmental groups have 
suggested that forests are not neces- 
sarily being managed sustainably. 
Many people assume that pellets for 
biomass are made from waste wood, 
offcuts and residues, said the SELC 
attorney Heather Hillaker, but that was 
not always the case. “Anything that is 
not profitable to go to asawmill, [bio- 
mass producers] consider waste,” she 
said, adding that this included whole 
trees deemed to have no economic 
value to the forestry industry. 

In February 2021, an open letter 
from more than 500 scientists called 
on Joe Biden, along with other world 
leaders, to end the subsidies for bio- 
mass so as not to “undermine both 
climate goals and the world’s bio- 
diversity” by replacing burning fossil 
fuels with burning trees. 

In July the EU amended its 
Renewable Energy Directive, saying 
it would continue to use biomass but 
“tighten the sustainability criteria”. 
But biomass is still considered an 
important part of the renewable 
energy mix in the UK and the EU - 
bioenergy made up 60% of the bloc’s 
renewables in 2020. 

These countries were moving in 
“the wrong direction”, said Sasha 
Stashwick, a senior advocate at the 
Natural Resources Defense Council. 
“This is not good for climate change. 
This is not good for the environment. 
This is not good for forests and this is 
not good for the local communities,” 
she said. 

In Garysburg, Joyner is calling on 
policymakers and industry bosses 
to acknowledge the problems with 
biomass. She said the voices of those 
who live near wood pellet plants were 
“still going unheard” as the biomass 
industry continues to grow. 

“Profit over people - that’s how I 
see it,” Joyner said. “Aslongasthey’re 
making that money, they don’t care 
how people feel and they don’t care 
what’s going on in your community.” 
REBECCA SPEARE-COLE IS 
A LONDON-BASED JOURNALIST 
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‘Ray oflight’ 
Shell liable 
for Nigerian 
oil spills in 
legal first 


Alandmark ruling in London 
may allow communities to 
sue corporations for damage 
caused by their subsidiaries 


By Maggie Andresen 
OKOGBE-AHOADA 


hief Patricia Ogbonnaya 

walks through her Nigerian 

farm on a July afternoon, 

a light drizzle coating her 
umbrella while she examines what 
should have been ripe fruit trees and 
thriving fish ponds. She points to 
dark stains on tree trunks that stop 
abruptly at the same level across her 
land. “That’s how high the oil reached 
during the flood,” she said, touching 
the bark, her hand coming away with 
sticky residue. 

Last autumn, a Shell pipeline 
burst and saturated the surrounding 
area with crude oil. A heavy down- 
pour swept the oil over Ekpeye land, 
drenching farms and swampland. 

Ogbonnaya points toa massive hole 
in the ground, a fish pond drained of 
water, where a rainbow sheen at the 
clay bottom reflects the palm trees 
above, showing how deep the oil sank. 
“Nothing is now safe for human con- 
sumption ... not the air we breathe, 
the water we use for cooking ... nor 
crops ... meat from cows and goats... 
that feed on these polluted vegeta- 
tions,” Ogbonnaya wrote to one ofthe 
national agencies involved in oil spill 
investigations, late last year. 

If she could, Ogbonnaya might file 
a lawsuit against Shell’s Nigerian sub- 
sidiary, responsible for more than half 
of the oil extraction in the Niger delta. 


A Chief Patricia 
Ogbonnaya 
inspects a tree 
stained with oil 
residue 
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But she can’t. The subsidiary, named | 


the Shell Petroleum Development 
Company of Nigeria (SPDC), won’t 
acknowledge responsibility for the oil 
spill, so it’s nearly impossible to hold 
them accountable in Nigerian courts. 

The Shell subsidiary said its oil 
spill response team visited the site 
with government regulators when 
reports were first made, but records 
from federal oil spill agencies say the 
company was not present when they 
examined the damage. Yet, the sub- 
sidiary continues to argue thatits team 
“found no connection,” between the 
spill and its own facilities. 

Even if the company did admit 
liability, the community wouldn’t 
receive any compensation for years. 
The subsidiary is known for filing a 
merry-go-round of lengthy defence 
statements, objections and appeals. 


For the first time, a decision from 
the UK’s supreme court has given oil- 
spill victims in the Niger Delta reason 
to be optimistic. In February, the court 
ruled that in some circumstances 
communities can sue Shell directly. 
Baridilo Deekor, an attorney in Port 
Harcourt, called the decisiona “ray of 
light”. “This is the time for Shell Inter- 
national to take responsibility and be 
accountable forthe crimes [that] have 
been committed,” said Deekor. 

Shell’s subsidiary argued in a 
comment for this story that Nigeria’s 
justice system is “well developed” and 
equipped to handle spill litigation. 
The company said it “works closely 
with the regulators, local communi- 
ties and other stakeholders to address 
this challenging issue”. 

“Irrespective of cause, we clean 


_ up and remediate areas affected by 
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spills from our facilities or pipeline 
network,” the subsidiary said. 

It’s rare to see parent companies 
held responsible for the damages 
inflicted by their overseas extensions, 
but a small body of court decisions is 
starting to disrupt that status quo. 

“There’s a whole range of potential, 
it doesn’t matter what the industry 
is,”’ said Daniel Leader, partner at UK 
firm Leigh Day, which represented the 
Nigerian communities involved inthe 
UK court decision in February. Leader 
anticipates the official trial between 
the Nigerian communities and Shell 
will begin in 2023. 

The [supreme court] ruling, in my 
view, was a watershed moment in 
the accountability of multinational 
companies, and which would, in my 
view, most likely increase the ability of 
impoverished communities in Africa to 
hold powerful companies to account,” 
said Charles Adeogun-Phillips, a for- 
mer UN war crimes prosecutor and 
international legal expert. “Ialsothink 
that this will mark the beginning of a 
more regulated global environment in 
which subsidiary companies will be 
made responsible for human rights 
abuses, happening abroad.” 

Shell began pumping oil in the Niger 
delta in 1958, with oil now the most 
lucrative industry in Nigeria. Oil and 
gas products are 86% of the country’s 
exports and 65% of the federal govern- 
ment’s revenue. Shell halted drilling 
operations in the Niger delta’s Ogoni- 
land in 1993, in response to protests 
against the environmental impact 
of extraction led by the Movement 
for the Survival of the Ogoni People 
and activist Ken Saro-Wiwa, who was 
executed with other activists by the 
military government two years later. 
But drilling there could resume under 
a possible deal for the company to sell 
its assets to the Nigerian government, 
according to media reports. 

Deekor has been legal counsel 
on a handful of cases against Shell’s 
Nigerian subsidiary stemming from 
a single incident in 2009 in Kegbara 
Dere. An oil spill and explosion at a 
storage and separation facility called 
the Bomu manifold caused a gush of 
crude oil to spill into forest and fields. 
The flow didn’t stop for at least two 
years, according toa UN reportin 2011. 

Shell admits liability for the spill but 
argues the effect on the community 
was minimal. But, asin Ekpeye, floods 
brought the still-flowing oil beyond 
the manifold spill area to farms, 


large areas of mangroves and creeks. 

“You see fish floating, the ones 
that have already died,” remembered 
Nukabaroi Gberekpe, a 64-year-old 
fisher, of the creeks in the days after 
the initial spill. “Since that time, the 
oil spoiled the ground, and you can’t 
see anything [grow] again.” 

More than 10 years after the spill, 
the creek water still clots with oil. 
While some mangroves have started to 
recover, many are skeletal reminders 
of what was a thriving ecosystem. 

Although evidence in cases like this 
can seem overwhelming, Nigerian 
courts are “tilted in favour of” oil com- 
panies, Deekor said. Nigerians seek- 
ing to hold the industry accountable 
face personal attacks on their lawyers, 
arguments that their claims aren’t 
legitimate and delays in the filing 
process, according to allegations in 
court documents. One 2012 case was 
stalled for more than a year because of 
objections from Shell’s subsidiary that 


‘This is the time for 
Shell International to 
take responsibility for 
the crimes committed’ 
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the lawsuit named the defendants as 
“Shell Petroleum Development Com- 
pany” instead of “The Shell Petroleum 
Development Company.” 

Legal costs are another major 
barrier, said Erabanabari Kobah, an 
environmental scientist from Ogoni- 
land whois not alawyer butis certified 
torepresent the community in the Keg- 
bara Dere case: “The local people don’t 
have money to actually prosecute the 
case in Nigerian court and get justice.” 

Communities suing Shell have high 
hopes for achieving justice in the UK, 
although they still have questions 
about future court jurisdictions for 
liability. That’s because Shell has been 
gradually selling off its Nigerian oil 
assets for a decade. Just months after 
the UK court decision, Shell entered 
into discussions to sell its claims to 
oilfields to the Nigerian government. 
Shell’s stake is estimated to be worth 
$2.3bn. The government-owned 
Nigerian Petroleum Development 
Company just weeks ago announced 
intentions toresume oil productionin 
Ogoniland for the first time in 28 years. 

A Shell spokesperson said that 
“discussions with the Nigerian govern- 
ment are ongoing on the next steps for 
our onshore business in Nigeria”, and 
the companyis “reviewing a number of 
options”. Shell earned more than $2bn 
from its Nigerian operations in 2019 
alone, but if the federal government 
buys the oilfields and infrastructure 
from Shell’s subsidiary, it may also 
acquire its oil spill liabilities. 

Leader, the communities’ lawyer 
with UK firm Leigh Day, said that while 
Shell’s subsidiary could transfer its lia- 
bilities for past spills, the Dutch parent 
company won’t have the same option. 

“It means for those communities, 
they havea real prospect of accessing 
justice, forcing Shell to take their con- 
cerns seriously,’ Leader said. 

Meanwhile, oil spill victims like 
Moeabe Ibrahim Goodnews Kpai are 
still waiting for justice - albeit with 
new hope. His father won the equiv- 
alent of $3.5m at today’s exchange 
rate from Shell’s Nigerian subsidiary 
in 2015 for the impact of an oil spill 
that happened in 1994. The company 
appealed against the decision the 
same year, and the Kpai family is still 
waiting for a hearing date to be set. 
Kpai’s father died earlier this year, at 
the age of 102, the fight for restitution 
outlasting his old age. 
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Christians _ 


live in fear 
amid claims 
of ‘forced 
conversions’ 


Hindu nationalist vigilantes 
terrorise minority over 
unproven rumours in an 
apparent political ploy by BJP 


By Hannah Ellis-Petersen 
CHHATTISGARH 
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t was a stifling July afternoon 
when the crowd moved into the 
small district of Lakholi, in the 
Indian state of Chhattisgarh, 
and gathered outside the house of 
Tameshwar Sahu. 

A 55-year-old volunteer with the 
home guard who had begun follow- 
ing Christianity more than five years 
previously, Sahu had never had issues 
with his neighbours. 

But more than 100 people had 
descended from surrounding villages 
and were shouting Hindu nationalist 
slogans outside his door. As the men 
entered the house, they shouted death 
threats at Sahu’s wife and began tear- 
ing posters bearing Bible quotes down 
from the walls. Bibles were seized 
from the shelves and brought outside 
where they were set alight. “We will 
teach youalesson,” some people were 
heard to shout. “This is what you get 
for forcing people into Christianity.” 

Sahu’s family was not the only one 
attacked that day. Four other Chris- 
tian households were also targeted 
by mobs, led by the Hindu nationalist 
vigilante group Bajrang Dal, known for 
its aggressive and hardline approach 
to “defending” Hinduism. 

Since the beginning of the year 


Some 
nationalist groups 
claim Christians 
are funded from 
abroad and are 
a threat to India 
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there have been similar attacks across 
Chhattisgarh, already the Indian 
state with the second highest num- 
ber of incidents against Christians. 
In some villages, churches have been 
vandalised, in others pastors have 
been beaten or abused. The police, 
too, stand accused of making threats 
to Christians. 

The attacks have coincided with 
renewed attention on a longstanding 
claim from rightwing Hindu groups: 
that forced conversions are taking 
place in Chhattisgarh. Such claims 
have been made by senior figures in 
the ruling Hindu nationalist Bharatiya 
Janata party (BJP), which governs 
India but is in opposition in the state 
government, as well as rightwing 
vigilante groups. 

Speeches, rallies and press state- 
ments have openly attacked Christian 
pastors and activists for allegedly con- 
verting, through force and coercion, 
tens of thousands of people from tribal 
communities and poor, lower-caste 
Hindu families. They allege they are 
lured into churches by proselytising 
pastors offering cash payments funded 
by foreign donors. No evidence has 
been presented for these claims. 

Dozens of “anti-conversion” rallies 
have been held across Chhattisgarh 
in the past month. On 29 August, 100 
people, led by members of another 
rightwing group, Hindu Sara Ja Jagtar 
Samiti, tried to attack three churches 
in the district of Kawardha. 

In Polmi village, Pastor Moses 
Logan was conducting the Sunday 
prayer service when the mob burst 
in. Logan’s wife and mother were 
badly beaten and his clothes ripped 
as the mob marched him to the police 
station, where they tried unsuccess- 
fully to get a report filed against him 
for conducting forced conversions. 

Senior BJP figures said forced 
conversions were at the forefront 
of their agenda in the state. “We are 
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loudly challenging this issue because 
it will change the demography of the 
country,” said Brijmohan Agrawal, a 
BJP former minister. “These conver- 
sions are foreign-funded and sothose 
who are lured in and converted will 
also be turned against India.” 

Yet the Christian community in 
Chhattisgarh, which according to the 
last census numbers about 500,000, 
denies all charges of forced conver- 
sion. They say they have no outside 
funding and are not involved in active 
proselytising, as per the state law, 
though Bibles are often distributed in 
rural villages. Many members of tribal 
communities and lower-caste families 
in Chhattisgarh do attend church 
services, and they are referred to as 
“believers” rather than Christians. 
However, most spoke of first coming 
to church of their own accord. 

Chhattisgarh is one of nine Indian 
states with draconian laws regulating 
religious conversions. Those wishing 
to change religion must get permission 
from a district magistrate. Anyone 
carrying out forced conversions can 
be given a three-year jail sentence. 

“There have never been any ten- 
sions between Hindus and Christians 
before. This is a completely political 
issue,” said Obed Das, a pastor in the 
district of Durg. 

Pastor Ashish Nag, of Good Shep- 
herd church in Bagbahara, who was 
reported to the police for forced con- 
versions, had been told he was atarget. 
“T am worried and scared,” said Nag. 
“TI have been told I’m under surveil- 
lance from these Hindu groups.” 

Some of the threats have come 
directly from the BJP. In August, Pastor 
Benu Mehananda, of the Church of 
God in Shamma, Raipur, was accused 
by two local BJP leaders of carrying 
out forced conversions. “The BJP 
has no issue to attract voters here so 
they are using conversion to polarise 
the voters down religious lines,” said 
Mehananda. “The impact for Chris- 
tians is terrifying.” 

Rishi Mishra, the state coordina- 
tor for Bajrang Dal, said: “Religious 
conversion is the biggest problem in 
Chhattisgarh. Whoever attempts to 
convert Hindus should be in fear of 
Bajrang Dal,” he said. “Bajrang Dal was 
created for this very purpose.” 
Additional reporting by 
Mohammad Sartaj Alam 
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Steaming in 
The fight for 
Darjeeling’s 
clifftop train 


By Amitava Banerjee DARJEELING 


4 arjeeling ko sano rail, 
hirna lai abo tyari cha/ 

I) Guard le shuna bhai siti 
bajayo” (Darjeeling’s 


dainty train is all set to chug off / 
Oh, listen to the guard blowing the 
whistle): these lines are familiar to 
generations of children in Darjeeling. 
The train in the Nepalinursery rhyme 
is the Darjeeling Himalayan Railway 
and the rhyme depicts the close ties 
between the “Queen of the Hills” and 
local people. 

However, that relationship has 
become strained after the Indian 
government decided to hand over the 
running of the DHR - listed by Unesco 
as a world heritage site - and oversight 
of the land adjoining the stations to 
a private company. Residents fear 
evictions for people who have lived 
alongside the railway lines for genera- 
tions, their small businesses replaced 
by shopping centres and hotels, while 
railway workers fear jobs will be axed. 
The DHR administration has already 
started downsizing, and employees 
who retire are not being replaced. 

“What will happen tous? At this age, 
we willbe out on the streets. We’lllose 
everything,” said 80-year-old Lopsang 
Sherpa, whorunsa shop selling food, 


A Atrain makes 
the daily run from 
Kurseong back to 
Darjeeling 
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Toystory “-—_]| 
The DHR made 

its first journey 

in 1881. Its 
narrow-gauge 
trains hug cliff 
edges on the 88km 
journey between 
Darjeeling and 
New Jalpaiguri in 
West Bengal. Also 
known as the “toy 
train”, itis the only 
fully operational 
public 2ft (610mm) 
railway in the 
world, and reaches 
an altitude of more 
than 2,200 metres. 


bottled water and cigarettes on railway 
land. Sherpa’s shop is one of many 
built illegally but the rail company and 
local authorities had always turned 
ablind eye. 

The railway used to generate huge 
revenues as a passenger and freight 
carrier, ferrying grain and other essen- 
tials from the plains to the hills, and 
carrying back tea, oranges, ginger 
and cardamom. Its fortunes began 
to decline in the 1960s as landslides, 
earthquakes and competition from 
faster road networks took their toll. 
Employee numbers have dropped to 
400 from 2,000 in the 1940s. | 

Despite being a huge tourist attrac- 
tion - drawing more than a million 
Indian visitors a year and about 30,000 
from overseas - the state-subsidised 
railway has been losing money for 
years. Annual running costs have 
reached 230m rupees ($3m), against 
earnings of just $1.6m. 

Tostem losses, India’s finance min- 
ister, Nirmala Sitharaman, announced 
in August that the railway would be 
put into private hands. Four moun- 
tain railway lines have been earmarked 
for privatisation, along with airports, 
roads and mines. The news sparked 
protests at eight DHR stations. 
___Ajoy Edwards, a local politician, 
said: “We urge the government to roll 
back this decision. In case of a single 
retrenchment or loss of livelihood, we 
will launch widespread protests.” 

Unesco has written to the Indian 
government asking for clarification on 
how it will ensure the private opera- 
tors conserve the railway and comply 
with its world heritage status. 

The railway has many supporters. 
The Darjeeling Himalayan Railway 
Society, a UK-based group of about 
600 enthusiasts in 24 countries, has 
also expressed concerns. Paul Whittle, 
the vice-chairman, said the society 
wished to be “part of the dialogue”. 
Raj Basu, secretary general of the DHR 
India support group, whose global 
membership supports the conser- 
vation of the railway, said: “Losing the 
world heritage tag will toll the death 
knell for the DHR.” 

Nilima Tamang, from the Associa- 
tion for Conservation and Tourism, 
agreed, saying the DHR had been the 
lifeline for the hills: “Our ancestors 
toiled hard and made many sacrifices 
to keep it running. It is our identity, 
and we don’t want it to change hands.” 
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TAX HAVENS 


Investigate 
ignore, deny 
How leaders 
reacted to 
the leaks 


Western politicians stand 
accused of being complacent 
about - or complicit in - the 
iniquity of hidden wealth 


By Luke Harding 


t was a classic TV doorstep. 
After doing the morning media 
round, Boris Johnson emerged 
from a booth and set off with 
his minders across the main hall of 
the Conservative party conference in 
Manchester. What was his reaction to 
the Pandora papers? And would the 
Tories give back the money they had 
accepted from certain donors? 

The British prime minister 
professed not to have read the detail. 
“At the moment we are getting on 
with building back better,” he said. 
Asked whether the revelations of 
“corrupt deals” were embarrassing 
for the Tories, he replied: “You mean 
Tony Blair?” Johnson laughed at his 
own joke and scuttled off, as his aides 
looked furiously on. 

The encounter was telling. Last 
week the Guardian and media partners 
published an extraordinary financial 
leak. It has exposed, among other 
things, the UK Conservative party’s 
reliance on the international super- 
rich and on a tiny group of privileged 
donors. Allare enmeshed in the secret 
offshore world. 

Johnson was unwilling to engage 
with the substance of the leak, or to 
reflect on the implications for political 
funding. Instead, he offered a deflec- 
tive quip. Tony and Cherie Blair had 
indeed saved themselves more than 
£300,000 ($408,000) in stamp duty 
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when they bought a London office 
in 2017 via an offshore company - 
entirely legally, it has to be said. 

But the revelations about Johnson’s 
party were of a different order. Docu- 
ments set out how Mohamed Amersi 
- a major Tory backer - had advised 
on a $220m Swedish telecoms deal, 
later found to be corrupt. The money 
- a bribe, according to US prosecutors 
- was paid to the daughter of Uzbeki- 
stan’s then dictator. (Amersi’s lawyers 
say he had “no reason” to believe 
this at the time and the underlying 
arrangements for the deal had been 
put in place two years before.) 

Then there is Viktor Fedotov, a UK- 
based Russian-born tycoon. His firm 
Aquind is seeking ministerial approval 
to build a power interconnector under 
the Channel. It has given cash to 33 
Tory MPs. Fedotov, the Guardian dis- 
covered, owns a New Zealand trust 
that appears to have taken $97m from 
the Russian state monopoly Transneft. 

Lawyers for Aquind said Fedotov 
did not personally donate to the Con- 
servative party, was not involved in 
the management of the company and 
had “no influence” over its donations. 

The files also feature Lubov Cher- 
nukhin and her husband, Vladimir, 
a former Russian minister. Mrs Cher- 
nukhin has gifted £2.1m to the Tories, 
spending £160,000 ona game of tennis 
with Johnson. The couple’s oligarch 
lifestyle - mansions, yachts and arobot 
to clean their London pool - is paid for 
via offshore accounts. 

All deny wrongdoing in the strong- 
est terms. 

And there is nothing inherently 
illegal about setting up a tax haven 
structure. Yet at a time of empty 
shelves, nationalinsurance rises, anda 
fuel crisis, the laissez-faire philosophy 
of Johnson’s party towards the allega- 
tions seems unusually jarring. As does 
its willingness to offer access, fromthe 


What was 
Johnson's 
reaction 
tothe 
Pandora 
papers? He 
professed 
not to have 
read the 
detail 


_ PM downwards, to well-off donors in 


exchange for cash. 

True to form, Britain is not investi- 
gating the Pandora papers. But other 
countries have taken a different view: 
Pakistan, India, Mexico and Brazil, as 
wellas Panama, Spainand Australia. All 
areinvestigating the revelations - iden- 
tifying citizens who appear in the leak 
and pursuing possible wrongdoing. 

The leak comprises 11.9m docu- 
ments from 14 service providers. 
There are emails, share certificates, 
and diagrams. Among them are 35 
world leaders, past and present, 300 
public officials and 130 billionaires. 

Some of those exposed have reacted 
badly. The Czech prime minister, 
Andrej Babis, used a complex offshore 
chain in 2009to buy a$17.6m mansion 
inthe southof France. ABBC Panorama 
reporter who tried to ask him about 
it was bundled out of the way. Babis, 
who suffered a surprise defeat in last 
weekend’s Czech elections, said he was 
the victim ofa plot by his political foes. 
The purchase was historical, he added. 

Another indignant leader was Nicos 
Anastasiades, the presidet of Cyprus. 


TS , 


The law firm that bears his name was 
accused of helping conceal the assets 
of a Russian tycoon by hiding them 
behind the names of fake beneficial 
owners. At an EU summit in Slovenia 
last Wednesday, he said he had done 
nothing wrong. 

Grilled by journalists, Anastasiades 
implied it was ludicrous to link him 
with his law firm, now run by his 
daughters. He seemed annoyed and 
defensive. “Can you tell me who of 
those oligarchs, those officials, who 
their lawyer is?” he asked. 

Others tried to ignore Pandora 
papers revelations. In Ukraine, the 
actor turned president Volodymyr 
Zelenskiy was named in connection 
with anetwork of offshore companies 
co-owned with friends. He refused to 
answer questions about his unde- 
clared British Virgin Islands firm, 
Maltex, and left it to his spokesman 
to say no anti-corruption rules had 
been breached. 

In Russia, Vladimir Putin’s press 
secretary, Dmitry Peskov, claimed 
the papers did notimplicate the presi- 
dent or anyone close to him. Actually, 
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the reverse was true: Putin’s alleged | 


former lover and childhood friend 
appeared in the leak, together with a 
billionaire oil trader Putin has known 
since the early 1990s. All have assets 
hidden in Monaco, including a luxury 
apartment overlooking the yacht club 
and marina. 


ast week’s leak is the latest 
in aseries of disclosures that 
include the Panama and 
Paradise papers. Together, 
they cast a stark light on what is in 
effect avast and complicated shadow 
world. Over the past five years, the 
Guardian and partners have shone a 
light on capitalism’s murky secrets. 

Despite the disclosures, and the 
promises from politicians about closing 
loopholes and making things more 
transparent, the rich and influential 
continue to hide their assets, paying 
little or no tax. Faced with this obvi- 
ous iniquity western politicians seem 
complacent or complicit. 

In the US, at least, there are 
bipartisan attempts to do something. 
President Joe Biden said he would 
examine the leak. In Congress a Repub- 
lican and a Democrat have proposed 
legislation targeting professionals who 
enable foreign corruption: law firms, 
art dealers, banks. Under the proposals 
these facilitators would have to report 
suspicious activity and carry out 
checks on money lodged in offshore 
accounts. The draft law recognises 
that billions of dollars in dirty cash is 
swirling around the US, crippling the 
countries from where it is stolen. 

America itself emerges from 
the leak as a major tax haven, with 
$300m stashed in the state of South 
Dakota alone. “The Pandora papers 
have ushered in a historic moment 
for asweeping policy response,” Josh 
Rudolph, fellow for malign finance 
at the German Marshall Fund, said. 
Paul Massaro, a congressional anti- 
corruption adviser, praised the work of 
journalists, adding: “Global corruption 
is an existential threat to democracy.” 

Not everyone seems to have got 
the memo. With spectacularly bad 
timing, EU finance ministers decided 
last Thursday to reduce the number 
of countries on a tax haven blacklist. 
Anguilla, Dominica and Seychelles 
were removed. The British Virgin 
Islands is not even on the list, despite 
accounting for two-thirds of the shell 
companies in the Pandora files. 


show little interest in offshore reform. 
The chancellor, Rishi Sunak, said he 
would “look into” the revelations. 
Thus far, the government has not 
implemented legislation that would 
reveal the identities of those who 
use offshore companies to buy UK 
property. For now, there is no public 
register. 

Londonremains a highly attractive 
destination for kings and kleptocrats. 
We learned that the King of Jordan has 
quietly amassed a $100m property 
portfolio including a Malibu mansion 
and three buildings in Belgravia. 

So has Azerbaijan’s ruling family. 
In 2009 the Queen’s crown estate 
bought a £66.5m building from a Brit- 
ish Virgin Islands-based company that 
was owned by the president’s family. 

More than any other global city, 
London facilitates offshore transac- 
tions, the leak suggests. It is home 
to PR firms, company incorporation 
agents and even peers, whose job it 
is to assist the super-rich. There are 
lawyers too. 

Graham Barrow, a financial crime 
consultant, said the leak revealed an 
“all encompassing global network”: 
“Most offshore companies provide 
exceptional levels of secrecy. Money 
from organised crime and corruption 
rubs shoulders with funds from those 
who merely seek to evade public scru- 
tiny. And therein lies the problem. If 
you hang out with the mob, you get 
tarred with the same brush,” 

In Manchester the Conservatives 
ignored the issue, hoping it would 
soon be forgotten. The party’s co-chair 
Ben Elliot - thenephew of the Duchess 
of Cornwall - set up his own BVI com- 
pany in 2007 to fund a documentary 
about cricket. The Tory ex-minister 
Jonathan Aitken got £166,000 in secret 
offshore cash for writing a flattering 
book about Kazakhstan’s president. 

One insider was pessimistic. “I don’t 
think things will change. It’s absolutely 
systemic,” they said. The party says 
it declares donations to the electoral 
commission, adding they are an essen- 
tial part of how democracy functions. 
It adds that donors such as Lubov 
Chernukhin are UK citizens, free to 
give money to whomever they want. 

Faced with a choice of doing the 
right thing, or the easy and amoral 
thing, critics of Johnson say it’s not 
hard to guess which way he will 
probably jump. 
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Money ball 
Saudi takeover 
of Newcastle is 
depressing but 
not surprising 


By David Conn 


eee, Football has always 
oH CO) been an expression of 
“SsseeS the country and times, 

so the takeover of 
Newcastle United by a Saudi Arabian 
investment fund radiates the widest 
of reflections about the state that 
England is in. 

On the day last week that Prime 
Minister Boris Johnson hailed the 
collapse of the European Super 
League breakaway earlier this year 
as a triumph of sporting values, 
the Premier League was preparing 
to approve a fund financed by a 
murderous state as a fit and proper 
owner for a great English club. 

The Premier League’s 
questionable reasons for approving 
the deal, after so much delay and 
dispute, appear to spring partly 


from a desire to end the exhausting, 
bruising legal challenge brought by 
Newcastle’s owner, Mike Ashley. 
The breakthrough came last week 
when the Premier League accepted a 
commitment that the state of Saudi 
Arabia will not control the club - 
even though the Public Investment 
Fund (PIF), which will control the 
club, is a Saudi sovereign wealth 
fund chaired by Crown Prince 
Mohammed bin Salman. 

This should seem outlandish in 
the context of “the people’s game” 
and particularly a club so associated 
with their local identity. It would be 
nice to think it unimaginable that, 
after the Saudis’ heinous murder 
of the journalist Jamal Khashoggi 
in October 2018, they have been 
allowed to land on grand, beloved 
Newcastle United as a vehicle to 
launder their reputation. 

The truth is that football has been 
taking this journey for decades. 
Even the fans are fine with it, 
euphoric actually; the supporters’ 
trust campaigned for it. The club 
and the struggling, post-Brexit, 
austerity-battered city need the 
money, they said. 

Clubs, and sport itself, have 
increasingly become priceless 
vehicles for image-laundering. 
Amnesty International calls it 
sportswashing. But through all 
the fog on the Tyne, the focus 
needs to be maintained on how 
appalling Saudi Arabia’s and Bin 
Salman’s human rights records are. 
Khashoggi, who wrote critically of 


Bin Salman’s repression and the 
horrendous war in Yemen, was 
killed and dismembered at the Saudi 
consulate in Istanbul. A UN report 
found Saudi Arabia responsible 

and the CIA concluded that Bin 
Salman ordered the murder; he has 
denied it. The same crown prince is 
chairman of the PIF. 

Ashley was so intent on selling 
the club to the Saudis that he was 
suing the Premier League for the 
right to do so, backed by supporters 
desperate to get Ashley’s skinflint 
culture out. Still, more surprising 
than the deal now being waved 
through is that the Premier League’s 
owners’ and directors’ fit and proper 
persons test ever threatened to 
block it. 

The grounds for doing so were 
not that it is mad to have countries 
owning and funding city clubs 
competing in football leagues in 
other countries. That leap was made 
in 2008 when Sheikh Mansour of 
the Abu Dhabi ruling family bought 
Manchester City, and in 2011 when a 
Qatari sovereign wealth fund bought 
Paris St-Germain. 

In the case of the Saudis, the 
state was not going to be barred 
from owning a Premier League club 
owing to the Khashoggi murder, or 
the Yemen campaign, because such 
atrocities do not fit the precise terms 
of a test designed to bar small-time 
crooks from taking over lower- 
division clubs. 

Observers of the claim that the 
Saudi state is not the owner of the 
PIF can see the centrality of the PIF 
to the state’s whole national strategy 
to diversify its economy beyond a 
reliance on oil, as all the Gulf states 
must strive to do. The vision pledges 
to “transform the Public Investment 
Fund into the world’s largest 
sovereign wealth fund”. 

It seems unlikely that after his 
claimed triumph of seeing off 
the Super League, Johnson will 
raise any objection. At the same 
Conservative party conference last 
week, the foreign secretary, Liz 
Truss, hailed the Gulf monarchies, 
but not the 27 European Union 
democracies, as among “our friends 
and allies” with whom we should be 
“forging closer ties”. 
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Off message 
How Twitter 
expulsion 
left Trump in 
wilderness 


By David Smith WASHINGTON 


t was just like old times. Last 

Wednesday alone, Donald 

Trump issued pronouncements 

on a potential war with China, 
what Congress should do about the 
debt ceiling, false claims of a stolen 
election and his Fox News ally “the 
great Sean Hannity”. 

But how many people noticed? 

Cast into the social media wilder- 
ness, the former US president releases 
statements by email these days, clog- 
ging the inboxes of reporters whose 
attention has turned elsewhere. The era 
whenasingle tweet from Trump could 
electrify cable news, rattle financial 
markets and unnerve foreign capitals 
is long gone. His post-presidential 
online engagement is in freefall, the 
Axios website reported last week. 

Clicks to content about Trump 
dropped 37% in August and September 
compared with June and July, accord- 
ing to the findings. This represented a 
50% decline since March. 

Monika McDermott, a political 
science professor at Fordham Uni- 
versity in New York, said: “His online 
presence has definitely declined due 
to a variety of factors. First of all, he 
was better on Twitter because he 
was punchy. He was of the moment: 
people followed him and got constant 
updates. Any other platform is very 
difficult for him to navigate with his 
style and personality. 

“In addition to that, he’s lost his 
position as president of the United 
States, and he doesn’t havea concrete 
election yet that he’s actually running 
for. The attention has been siphoned 
away by the current administration 
and what’s going on in the country and 


things. He’s become to some extent 
irrelevant to the general populace, 
even though he’s still very relevant 
to his still very loyal followers.” 

Trump had more than 88 million 
followers on Twitter and used it as 
his social media megaphone, stoking 
division, insulting opponents and 
perpetrating crimes against spelling. 

But Twitter joined several other 
social media platforms in banning him 
after a mob of his supporters attacked 
the US Capitol on 6 January. Twitter 
said his tweets had violated its policy 
barring “glorification of violence” 
and were “highly likely” to encourage 
people to replicate what happened in 
the deadly insurrection. 

Trump subsequently launched 
his own “platform”, a glorified blog 
that bit the dust after a month. He 
continues to email statements via his 
Save America political action commit- 
tee. But earlier this month Trump filed 
a court motion asking a federal judge 
in Florida to force Twitter to reinstate 
his account. 

Michael D’Antonio, author of The 
Truth About Trump, added: “He met 
his perfect medium in social media, 
especially Twitter. It connected him 
with an audience that wasn’t inter- 
ested in reading more than a couple 
of sentences about something and 
actually they were primed for disin- 
formation delivered via social media 
because people were just eager for the 
snappy retort.” 

Trump, ensconced at his estates 


largely irrelevant to substantive policy 
debates about the Afghanistan with- 
drawal and Biden’s infrastructure 
bill and social spending plans. Mitch 
McConnell, the Republican minority 
leader in the Senate, appears to be 
paying him little heed. 

Axios cited data from NewsWhip 
showing there were 26% fewer stories 
about him during August and Septem- 
ber than in March and April. 

Yet Trump is still widely 
acknowledged as the unofficial leader 
of the Republican party and his “big 
lie” about a stolen election has all but 
become party orthodoxy. He continues 
to be givena platform by conservative 
broadcasters suchas Fox News and the 
One America News Network. 

Trump would be eligible to return 
to Facebook in 2023, when his two- 
year suspension has run its course, 
just in time for a White House bid. At 
that point Twitter could also face over- 
whelming pressure to reinstate him or 
face the accusation that it is tipping 
the scales against one candidate in a 
presidential election. 

Tara Setmayer, a senior adviser to 
the Lincoln Project, which worked for 
Trump’s defeat last year, noted that 
Twitter could have a further incen- 
tive to bring him back: “Twitter is still 
trying to figure out how to make their 
platform profitable so if you take off 
one of your most prolific, engaging 
accounts, it hurts their bottom line,” 
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Itisa literary institution, but how 


do writers, publishers andjudges 
cope with the annual agony of 
the prestigious fiction award? 

By Charlotte Higgins 


ILLUSTRATION Peter Strain 


UST AFTER 7.20PM ON 20 OCTOBER 1981, 
the 100 or so guests for the Booker prize 
ceremony sat down under the oak panel- 
ling of the Stationers’ Hall in the City of 
London. Dinner was mousse of avocado 
and spiced mushrooms, goujons of sole, 
breast of pheasant Souvaroff, black cherry 
pancake and hazelnut bombe. The menu’s 
vaguely fashionable ingredients (avocado!) announced the 
year’s prize as at least tentatively modern. (Back in 1975, 
there had been la tortue verte en tasse - green turtle soup 
- a dish from another age altogether.) Among the guests 
were prominent figures, then and now, of London’s cultural 
scene: Joan Bakewell, Alan Yentob, Claire Tomalin. The 
seating plan had been kept flexible in case Italo Calvino 
declared himself available at the last moment. 

It was the year BBC began regular live TV coverage of 
the Booker prize, which was as fundamental to its fame, 
through the great era of terrestrial television, as the care- 
fully encouraged scandals that regularly detonated around 
it. The year before, Anthony Burgess had demanded to 
know the result in advance, saying he would refuse to attend 
if William Golding had won - which he had. The prize’s 
administrator, Martyn Goff, leaked the story, and Burgess’s 
literary flounce made for gleeful headlines. Over Goff’s 34 
years in charge, many more semi-accurate snippets were 
let slip. “Iwas somewhat dismayed to find that purposive, 
often very misleading, leaking was going on,” Hilary Mantel, 
ajudgein1990, told me. It was by such steps that the Booker 
became not just a book prize, but a heady tangle of argu- 
ments, controversy and speculation: a cultural institution. 

The 1981 TV broadcast included an interview with a 
bookie from Ladbrokes. Muriel Spark’s novel Loitering 
With Intent was the favourite, at 7-4. DM Thomas’s The 
White Hotel was, at 3-1, expected by many tocome through. 
Also in the running were Molly Keane, Ian McEwan, Ann 
Schlee, Doris Lessing and Salman Rushdie. Bookies’ odds, 
a regular feature of the prize, strike some as undignified 
when transported from the racecourse to the field of serious 
literature. But the Booker was always intended, according 
to an early memo, to provoke “tension and anticipation”, 
and enough of it, it was hoped, “to cause people to wait 
outside the building where the final session is in progress, 
because they can’t bear to wait a minute longer than 
necessary to get the news”. 

At 7.37pm, the winner was announced. The cameras 
swivelled towards the 34-year-old Salman Rushdie (8-1), 
until recently an ad man at Ogilvy & Mather, who picked up 
a cheque for £10,000 ($13,630), and instant fame. 

The prize was becoming part of a bolder, bigger and 
more competitive spirit in publishing, and British 
culture more generally. Penguin’s canny newboss,| — 
Peter Mayer, had snapped up the paperback rights to | 
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on the cover - making buying, reading and having an opinion about 
“Booker books” affordable and attractive. In 1982, an enterprising 
new bookshop chain called Waterstones was founded and, two years 


| later, the Turner prize was established as the Booker for art. In the 


thrusting Thatcher years, competitions - as well as competition - 


| were all the rage. 


From Rushdie’s victory onwards, life has changed dramatically 
for most of the authors who have won the prize. “It made it possible 
for me to live by my work, which I have done ever since,” Rushdie 
told me. When Ben Okri heard his name announced a decade later, 
“T got up, walked slowly, in a dreamlike way, past all these tables and 
made my way across,” Okri told me. “You could divide my literary 
life in that walk.” 

The prize today is worth £50,000 and a guaranteed surge in sales. 
It remains transformative for its winner. Hilary Mantel’s Wolf Hall 
was already a bestseller when it won in 2009; even so, she told me, 
“You feel your status change overnight.” Bernardine Evaristo, who 
won jointly with Margaret Atwood in 2019, is, two years on, still busy 
with press interviews. Before the Booker she had never been able to 
make a living purely from her fiction. Then came the prize and, at 
60, with her eighth novel, “everything that I could have wished for 
my career happened to me overnight”: stage rights and film rights 
sold; 50 translations on the way; a BBC Imagine documentary. The 
first Black woman to win, she found herself in demand to speak out 
politically. “Suddenly I was givena certain kind of gravitas, and respect 
and authority,’ she said. 

There was no banquet for Douglas Stuart, who won last year for his 
debut, Shuggie Bain. Instead, he and his partner, on Zoom at homein 
pandemic-hit New York, ordered pizza and unearthed an “ancient” 
bottle of champagne. He spent much of the next two months on the 
same grey sofa at home, giving Zoom interview after Zoom interview. 


| His editor in London, Ravi Mirchandani, told me that when Picador 


acquired the book they would have been pleased if it had sold 25,000 
copies; nowit has sold 800,000 in the UK alone, never mind US sales 
and its endless foreign editions. 

In an era in which the novel’s cultural status is wavering as other 
forms of entertainment loom ever larger, in which media coverage 
for literature is waning, in which writers’ earnings have plummeted 
(£10,500 a year was the median in 2018, down 42% from 2005), the 
Booker has grown more, rather than less, important as an energising 


| force in the publishing industry, one that presents a mass readership 
| with books that the market alone would rarely bring to prominence. 


Winning the prize, the Booker’s director Gaby Wood told me, has 


| become a kind of “coronation”. 
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A literary prize needs judges. In ancient 
Athens, where the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides competed for an ivy wreath, citi- 
zens chosen by lot did the job. For France’s Prix 
Goncourt - the award that a young publisher, Tom 
Maschler, wanted to emulate when he dreamed 
up the Booker in 1968 - the 10 judges are literary 
grandees who, once elected, serve until retirement at 80. They delib- 
erate on the first Tuesday of each month while lunching at the Paris 
restaurant, Drouant, that has been their HQ since 1925. 

For the Booker, a fresh set of judges is chosen every year, which 
makes predicting the outcome reliably difficult. The person who picks 
them - with the approval of the prize’s trustees - is Wood. A former 
literary editor of the Telegraph, Wood, 50, cutsa poised, intellectual 
figure: acontrast to Goff and her immediate predecessor, Ion Trewin, 
both products of amore swashbuckling age of literary London. 

Wood’s position makes her one of the most quietly powerful people 
in publishing, a power discreetly exerted from her flat in Archway 
in north London, since, for now, the prize lacks an office. (Until this 
year, when Wood’s freelance role was made into a full-time job, it 
also lacked any employees.) 

The prize’s founders identified the appropriate mix of judges asa 
“chair”, a “reviewer”, a “publisher”, a “novelist” and an “outsider”. 
In the years since then, publishers, except retired ones, have been 
banished, and ideas about diversity have radically transformed. The 
prize waited nearly 20 years for its first Black or Asian judge (Trevor 
McDonald, in 1987); since 2015, about a third of judges have been 
people of colour. Until Wood put astoptoit, the advisory committee 
lunched in the male-only members club the Garrick. “When I got the 
job,” she told me, “a couple of them said: ‘Oh, don’t worry, Gaby, we 
can book the table for you? And I said: ‘That’s not the point,” 

Wood liked to think of the panel, she said, as a jury of “creative 
peers”. The judges for 2021, chaired by Harvard historian Maya 
Jasanoff, fall into the categories of “a novelist, a highly literate 
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actress, an academic, ajournalist and aretired parson”, inthe words 
of said parson, the former archbishop of Canterbury and poet, Rowan 
Williams. One fixed point among the judgesis acritic, often someone 
Wood has worked with in her former life as a literary journalist. This 
year, that’s Horatia Harrod, an editor at the Financial Times; in 2016, 
it was the writer and academic Jon Day, whose invitation, he said, 
had been vague and slightly mysterious, “like being approached in 
an Oxford pub for MI5”. Wood told me she had picked Day because 
he could “explain Will Self to Telegraph readers”. 


HE BOOKER TREADS A NARROW LINE BETWEEN 
LITERARY CREDIBILITY AND POPULAR APPEAL. 
If winners are seen as too obscure, there is arisk 
the public blows cool and the book-trade becomes 
testy. James Kelman’s 1994 winner, How Late It 
Was, How Late, was the subject ofa sarcastic letter 
to the prize from the head of books at WH Smith, 
who noted it had, after its win, quadrupled its 
sales - from eight to 30 copies a week.) If the prize veers too main- 
stream, though, that is also a problem. In 2011, when Wood was a 
judge, there was arow when a colleague declared he favoured books 
that “zip along”. The ensuing kerfuffle contributed to the foundation 
of two competitor prizes seeking to claw back a literary purity seen 
to be crumbling away from the Booker. 

Wood likes “to mix and match judges, and treats it like a weird 
fivesome dating thing”, said the novelist and books editor of Prospect 
magazine, Sameer Rahim, a judge in 2020. Playing with potential 
combinations is a year-round game. 

Submitting books for the prize is an annual agony for publishers. 
At first glance, the rules seem simple enough. Each imprint gets to 
submit one book: a work of “long-form fiction”, written in English. 
Self-published works are not eligible, nor are short-story collections. 
The word “novel” was removed in 2019, having proved contentious as 
long ago as 1971, when judges Saul Bellow and John Fowles disagreed 
with their colleagues that the winner, VS Naipaul’s In a Free State, 
could properly be so described. 

But there are mind-bending complications. On top of that one 
book - which might represent 100% of an imprint’s annual fiction list 
if it’s a small indie, or as little as 10% for a big publisher - any novel 
by a previously shortlisted author may be submitted. In addition, 
imprints that have had books longlisted in the past five years can 
submit additional titles, on a sliding scale of up to four extra. On top 
of that, each imprint can nominate another five works to be “called 
in”, if desired, by the judges. Finally, judges are also entitled to “call 
in” any other eligible book. No one I spoke to, except the Booker 
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prize’s freelance company secretary, Eve Smith, could remember all 
of these rules offhand. 

No change to the criteria has been more controversial than the 
decision, in 2014, to expand eligibility to include all authors writing 
in English, rather than, as previously, only those from the UK, Ireland, 
the Commonwealth and Zimbabwe. The change meant, crucially, that 
Americans could now be entered, and would, many feared, come to 
dominate the prize. (This year, there is only one UK author on the 
shortlist, the British-Somali writer Nadifa Mohamed, and half are 
American.) The change was furiously opposed by many in the British 
publishing industry - not least since the big US prizes are reserved for 
American writers. Even US critics complained, saying that the new 
rules robbed them of a chance to discover books from beyond their 
borders. As recently as three years ago, 30 publishers signed a joint 
letter demanding a reversal. 

From the perspective of the prize’s organisers, the old 
Commonwealth criteria had come to seem arbitrary, a hangover from 
the early years when it was bankrolled and partly run, from 1969 to 
2002, by the Booker company, a business with roots firmly in the 
British empire. It is now a UK-based food wholesaler, but until the 
country’s independence, it was based in Guyana, largely producing 
rum. After Booker plc, by then under new ownership, dropped its 
sponsorship, the prize was set up asa charitable foundation promoting 
literature and reading, and the Man Group, a hedge fund, supported 
the prize for 17 years. Since 2019, it has been funded by a very modern 
kind of philanthropist: Michael Moritz, a wiry, well-read, publicity- 
shy, cycling-mad, Cardiff-born former journalist who wrote the first 
biography of Steve Jobs, made billions as a Silicon Valley investor, 
and is keen to see the Booker prize become more digitally active. 

“The oldrules were imperialist rules,” said Nick Barley, the director 
of the Edinburgh book festival and a Booker trustee. “The idea was 
that we would celebrate things published in the former empire. In 
the longterm, changing the rules was inevitable.” Barley was also the 
chair of the Booker international prize judges in 2017, which rewards 
fiction in translation: the two awards now interlock, covering all 
English and foreign-language novels published in the UK. 

Amid the forest of rules, there are various tactics available for 
editors hoping to increase their chances of a win. One is to formally 
submit a work by a less famous writer, thus ensuring that it gets read, 
while keeping back a bigger name for the call-in list, betting that the 
judges will feel obliged to consider it. “It’s unbelievably high-risk,” 
said Dan Franklin, who retired as head of Jonathan Cape in 2019. 

Another tactic is to increase the number of books one can 
submit - by founding a new imprint. “One might ask why, for, —> 
instance, Bloomsbury started its imprint Bloomsbury Circus,” 
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speculated critic and writer Stuart Kelly, a 2013 judge. “It wasn’t as 
if there was apparently a very different aesthetic between the two 
publishers, but they just doubled the number of possibilities.” Some 
publishers scrutinise the CVs of the judges and submit according to 
their supposed tastes. “You are trying to think: ‘Is Kingsley Amis going 
to vote for Trainspotting?’ Probably not,” said Franklin. 

The crucial thing, Franklin said, was for editors to make it a rule 
to never, ever tell authors whether or not they had been submitted 
- not if you wanted to avoid terrible rows with agents, or furious, 
depressed authors. Various editors told me of agents attempting to 
stipulate in contracts that an author’s book must be submitted, though 
none would admit to this ever having happened to them personally. 
Franklin, when faced with a deadlock on what to submit, told me 
that in the end “we sometimes used to toss a coin”. 

Juliet Mabey, of the independent publisher Oneworld, had two 
winners in consecutive years, Marlon James in 2015 and Paul Beatty 
in 2016, both of which she’d picked up for tiny, five-figure advances. 
She might, then, be considered something of an expert on the art of 
submission. (She told me she knew Shuggie Bain would win last year’s 
prize as soon as she saw the longlist.) But in the end, she said, there 
was no science to it. “You just pick up the donkey’s tail - and pin it.” 

No one, at any point in their life, will read novels as intensely as 
a Booker judge. After sets of books arrive from publishers, they are 
numbered and sent off to the judges in the order they arrived, ready 
to be discussed, 20 or 30 at a time, at sessions that run every month 
from January until the longlist meeting in July. 

This year, the judges read 158 books - close to onea day. Thenumber 
has escalated over the years: in 1969, the judges considered about 60 
novels; in 1981, Rushdie’s winning year, 70-odd; in 1994, it was 130. 
For other prizes, there is a triage system, through which judges will 
share out early-stage reading. This is not the case for the Booker. The 
dealis that every judge reads every book, and the pay is, accordingly, 
high by the standards of British book prizes. 

“T have had days when I have read two novels cover to cover and 
started a third,” this year’s chair, Maya Jasanoff, told me. Film critic 
and novelist Anthony Quinn, ajudgein 2006, picked up an endurance 
tip from novelist Sebastian Faulks - you read leaning on the kitchen 
counter, on which you have placed a knife pointing bumwards. If you 
drop off, the knife will stab you awake. One of his fellow judges that 
year, novelist Candia McWilliam, recounted in her memoir that she 
went blind with blepharospasm, a condition in which the sufferer 
cannot open their eyes, immediately after finishing the Booker read- 
ing. Her condition had to be carefully covered up at the prize dinner. 


OOKER JUDGES ARE APT TO DEVELOP INTENSE 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH EACH OTHER, onascale 
from adoration to mutual loathing. Jasanoff 
told me this summer that whenever she saw 
her colleagues’ faces popping up in the Zoom 
room, she would think to herself: “Here are these 
other people who have this very strange life - 
I’m among my people.” On the other hand, the 
biographer Victoria Glendinning, chair of a deadlocked jury in 1992, 
once found herself telling a fellow judge he was “a condescending 
bastard”. In her prize-night speech, she described the judges’ relation- 
ship as close “in the circumstantial way” of people “thrown together 
by a railway accident”. For Philip Larkin, chair in 1977, it was “like 
people sharing a raft after a shipwreck”. 

Wood sits in on every meeting, taking notes and only occasionally 
speaking. This year she has told the judges that they needn’t be quite 
so polite to each other - their almost extreme good behaviour due, 
she suspects, to Rowan Williams’s archiepiscopal presence. One 
former judge recalled a colleague dismissing an Ian Rankin detective 
| novel, saying it wasn’t the kind of book that could win the Booker. 
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Wood intervened. “At those moments I say: ‘No. 
You have to say why,” Wood recalled. “‘You have 
tojudge it on the level of the sentence, on the level 
of characterisation, the same as everything else. 
Not on what ‘kind of book’ it is”” 

Some past judges confessed that they had 
adopted a system of “reading into” books, aban- 
doning them after 50 pages if they were not 
showing promise. For many, though, itis a matter 
of pride to complete the task fully: “You have to do 
it,” said Stuart Kelly, “with both duty and courtesy.” 
Jon Day wrote mini-reviews for every book submit- 
ted, ona computer file that grew to tens of thousands of words long. 
Rebecca West, a judge in 1969 and 1970, was more succinct - and 
brutal. Her notes record she thought that Michael Frayn was “curi- 
ously dull”, Melvyn Bragg “grossly overwritten”. Even a book she 
liked, Anthony Powell’s The Military Philosophers, was “not earth- 
shaking”, as there was “such a high percentage of twaddling on”. In 
1971, Malcolm Muggeridge resigned from the panel, finding “most 
of the entries mere pornography in the worst sense of the word”. 
Rowan Williams has not had objections of this kind. Still, “There are 
moments,” he told me, “when you never want to read anything but 
PG Wodehouse again.” 

Toarrive at the shortlist, at the key meeting in September, Jasanoff 
asked each judge to separate the longlist into books they passionately 
wanted to see shortlisted, and those they did not want to see short- 
listed, with each leaving some books floating in the middle. Each 
judge’s preferences were submitted privately to Wood in advance. 
Out of that process, three titles floated to the top, and two were fairly 
easy to rule out. The other three slots were debated. 

In the end, after a three-hour meeting, each judge found that the 
shortlist they’d drawn up contained three books they’d argued for. 
Kazuo Ishiguro, and another big British name, Rachel Cusk, were 
out. One judge saw a book they’d assumed would go through, one 
that had been well supported at longlist level, fall away; they hadn’t 
quite had their rhetoric marshalled to save it on the day. “It was pretty 
harrowing,” Wood told me. “There will always be one judge that feels 
like an outlier in these meetings. One of them was still mourning a 
book not longlisted.” 

Deciding the winner is, more often than not, painful. No detailed 
guidance is laid out in the Booker’s rules. Sameer Rahim, when 
judging in 2020, believed strongly in applying “some kind of objec- 
tive criteria”, otherwise it’s “just an elevated book club”. Others 
trust their instincts. “What you really want to capture is this feeling 
of, ‘I must push this book on to my friends,” said Jon Day. It can be 
aslightly melancholic process, all the same. “You realise how many 
perfectly fine novels are published,” he said. “Totally fine, creditable 
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novels. At times I just got a bit depressed by the relentless OK-ness 
of much contemporary fiction.” 

Given that there are multiple possible interpretations of what is 
“good” or “best” in literature, considerations that are not strictly 
aesthetic might come into play, at least for some. “I personally thought 
that it’s OK, if multiple books are good, to think we might want to 
longlist more by young people and people of colour,” said classics 
professor Emily Wilson. The prizeis not immune from politics in other 
ways, either. While Wilson and her colleagues were reading in 2020, 
the Booker foundation found itselfina perilous position after Emma 
Nicholson, an honorary vice-president of the prize, was challenged 
for what one writer described as “very public and very powerful 
homophobia”, and for “attacking members of the trans community” 
(accusations she strongly rejected). At the time, “It made me think 
we really need tocome up witha shortlist of all trans and non-binary 
authors”, Wilson told me. Mostly kidding, she nevertheless mooted 
the notion with fellow judges. (In the end, the position of honorary 
vice-president itself was quietly removed by the Booker trustees.) 

The Booker has an uneven number of judges: it is designed to 
produce a single winner. That’s not what happened in 2019, when it 
was split between Bernardine Evaristo and Margaret Atwood. Evaristo 
was initially ahead by three votes to two - often there is a three-to-two 
split in the last meeting, Wood told me - but the judges were encour- 
aged by their chair, the former Hay festival director Peter Florence, 
to rebel against the regulations - “a very solipsistic thing to do,’ said 
the novelist Sarah Hall, who has been both shortlisted and longlisted 
for the prize, and judged it in 2017, the year George Saunders won. 
Judging the Booker is by definition “heartbreaking”, Hall told me. 
Your favourite may not win; you will lose beloved novels along the 
way. “I love Lincoln in the Bardo and think it’s a brilliant winner. 
That’s not to say I wasn’t heartbroken by the last remaining book it 
was pitted against. Which is also a brilliant book. You have to think: 
‘Twill be disappointed? Disappointed at longlist level, disappointed 
at shortlist level. And also proud, hopefully. There is a cognitive 
dissonance to the whole process.” 

Especially divisive books - perhaps because they are formally 
experimental, perhaps because they contain material that some judges 
find difficult - are unlikely to progress to the end, particularly if that 
year’s panel is inclined to take one or two judges’ extreme disfavour 
as a dealbreaker. Adam Mars-Jones’s Box Hill, for example, about a 
submissive, possibly abusive, gay relationship, which opens witha 
leisurely description of an alfresco blowjob, was considered by one or 
two of the 2020 judges unsuitable for recommending to friends and 
family. (One judge wryly described their eventual winner, Shuggie 
Bain, as, by contrast, “gay, but not too gay”.) Particular authors have 
repeatedly fallen aside at the last moment: Beryl Bainbridge became 
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the eternal “Booker bridesmaid”, as the sexist label had it, being 
shortlisted five times and winning only a one-off posthumous award 
invented for her benefit in 2011. Muriel Spark was shortlisted twice. 
AliSmith has been shortlisted fourtimes. All are authors of deceptively 
modest books that do not insist upon their own greatness. 

The winning book is often a work that can be appreciated from 
different viewpoints. The 2018 winner, for example, Anna Burns’s 
Milkman, could be approached asa historical novel about the Troubles; 
apolitical novel; a feminist novel; one that pushed at the edges of the 
novel’s form. “All six books were present in the room, like companions,” 
said Wood of the final meeting that year. “They were honoured by 
intense redescription, as ifnone of the judges could bear to leave them 
behind. And then the discussion became richer over one in particular, 
and went on and on until it became obvious that that was the book 
that would have to win. It wasn’t really like judging at all - it was more 
like Milkman levitated, because of what those five people saw in it.” 

Out in the world beyond the judging room, six publishers had putin 
provisional print orders, each book’s cover rebranded witha “winner 
of the Booker prize” logo, and any details, suchas flaps on a paperback, 
that might slow down arush printing, designed out. On that evening, 
16 October 2018, five of the six orders were never confirmed; and for 
five authors the work began of recovering from the disappointment 
and getting back to work. Sarah Hall - who turned 30 the year she 
was shortlisted, in 2004 - remembers that for her, the only woman 
onthe list, the whole experience had “felt unknown and pretty over- 
whelming”. It took her longer to complete her next novel than she’d 
anticipated. There were now expectations of her work, ina way there 
hadn’t been before. “I steered away into sci-fi, stepping around the 
question of ‘What is she going to do next?” she told me. 

Winning “makes a lot of people more anxious writers”, said Mantel. 
“For me it’s been nothing but positive, but I think that was because I’d 
been around along time, and nothing much was going to knock me off 
course. I didn’t have to come up with some super-miraculous idea and 
sort of beat myself?’ Victory is also incredibly time-consuming and dis- 
tracting. Douglas Stuart told me of his relief at having his second novel 
already finished by the time of his Booker nomination. Evaristo laughed 
when Iasked her if she’d written any fiction in the past two years. (She 
is, however, about to publish Manifesto, a work of nonfiction.) 

This year’s winner will be announced on 3 November, after the 
2021 judges’ first in-person meeting. “This will sound ridiculous, but 
I’m often very moved by the final stages of judging,” said Wood. “All 
these incredible readers are sitting together, along with the fictional 
worlds they’ve inhabited, and as an observer I feel the room is almost 
thick with the breath of the books.” 

One of those judges, Chigozie Obioma, who has the unusual 
qualification of having been Booker shortlisted for his first and second 
novels, confessed himself “a little bit demoralised” when we spoke. 

“The experience makes me think, ‘Never, ever, in your wildest 
imagination, even imagine that your book will be in the running for 
any prize,” said Obioma. “Don’t do that to yourself. You can never 
grasp the sheer scale of what is being produced. Right now I have 
three or four winners in my mind. It’s luck,” he said. “It’s just luck.” @ 
CHARLOTTE HIGGINS IS THE GUARDIAN’S CHIEF CULTURE WRITER 
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She’s not impressed. ‘You’ve written a book. Fine. You got 
longlisted. Fine. Your children don’t wash their hands, they 
answer back...’ It’s kind of liberating, actually,” she laughs, 
“to know that whatever you do, you can’t please your mum. 
It’s agood reminder of your fallibility.” 

This intellectual competition did come up against cen- 
sorship - but that was just a further spur, “because there 
was this wall, everyone was going nuts to get access to what 
was behind it”. Ypiis keen on Dostoevsky, partly because 
in communist Albania Dostoevsky “was considered mod- 
ernist” and banned. “So there were these smuggled copies 
in Italian. I couldn’t speak Italian properly, but I was like, 
‘Ihave to learn, so that I can read this book’” 

Ypi’s mother became a leader in the national women’s 
association. Her father became general director of the big- 
gest portin the country - and found himself in the invidious 
position of having to translate the gospel of liberalism into 
management of real people, which all too often meant lay- 
ing them off. Many were acquaintances, and Ypiis lovingly 
sympathetic about the contortions he put himself through, 
trying to please the World Bank representative, “a mission- 
ary of sorts”, while at the same time failing to fire anyone. 

Albania, used toa command economy, was struggling. At 
one point, two-thirds of the population were estimated to 
have invested in Ponzischemes, many of which collapsed. 
More than half ofall Albanians, including Ypi’s family, lost 
their savings. Many fled. “The 90s for me were marked by 
hearing of people dying,” says Ypi, “crossing the Adriatic in 
dinghies. People I knew. Or they were shot at the border, on 
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the Italian side. It’s one of these things where we think the 
west is a free society, but if you stop people from coming 
in, it’s exactly the same - whether you’re dead because 
your state shoots you or you’re dead because another state 
shoots you, it doesn’t matter. You’re still dead!” 

By 1997, the country was riven by civil unrest, and Ypi 
lets her diary speak for itself. Kalashnikov fire ricochets 
through the streets; she has teenage crushes (she wasn’t 
allowed to fall for children of former secret service agents, 
but did sotwice); she does exams, discovers Metallica. Her 
mother and brother hitch a ride on a boat bound for Italy, 
where her mother becomes a cleaner. Her father, deeply 
hurt, stops speaking to his wife. Ypi stops speaking at all. 
“Every time I wanted to speak, I cried.” 


HEN COMMUNISM collapsed, Ypisays, it took 

with it many valuable ideas. “There were a 

lot of democratising efforts, and thoughts 

about freedom - but that freedom was not 
capitalist freedom. And then that effort was completely 
destroyed by the way in which the story was told after 1990. 
This idea that the east was defeated and the west won has 
been so damaging - both to the east, for their own self- 
understanding, and forthe west, in terms of not being able 
to see themselves as losers as well.” 

Ypi’s upbringing, she says now, has resulted in her 
becoming “suspicious of everything. And it also makes 
me cynical. I’m extremely suspicious of propaganda - both 
from the left and from the right.” We are all, Ypi writes in 


Free, “complicit in moral tragedies created in the name of 
great ideas”. All of us? “Yes, Ithink so. In every system we 
don’t just contribute by doing nasty things to other people, 
but by taking the benefits. No one is completely innocent.” 

But there is always, even in the most repressive or 
commodifying systems, moral choice. In communist Alba- 
nia, “You could choose whether to spy on your neighbour. 
You could pretend you didn’t see something. A lot of exam- 
ples I give in the book” - the fight over the Coke can, for 
instance - “are of the good official, someone who exercises 
alittle discretion.” That is, she says, “the core of my philo- 
sophical belief: that morality is not something created by 
institutions; there is a kernel of goodwill in everyone.” 

When Ypiwas 11, she was part ofa group of children hang- 
ing out in Durrés, watching Italian TV journalists trying to 
cover the first free elections. She volunteered to translate, 
and then they interviewed her. “When I’m grown up, I want 
to be a writer,” she said. “It’s because I really like it. But 
being president [of Albania] is also not too bad.” 

She is still asked about it now. Will she run for office? 
“I'd like to contribute to the country somehow, to return 
some of what it has given me, but I don’t know if running 
for office is the right way. I’m not sure there is a party there 
that shares my ideas right now and I don’t think one indi- 
vidual alone can do much to challenge the system. You 
need asufficiently strong movement to even get started.” 
Perhaps. But I wouldn’t put it past her. 
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Td always thought there was 
nothing better than communism’ 


VERY YEAR on 1 May, portraits of Stalin were 
carried by the workers through the streets of 
Tirana to celebrate socialism and the advance 
towards communism. On Workers’ Day, TV pro- 
grammes started earlier: you could follow the parade, then 
watcha puppet show, thena children’s film, then head out 
for a walk wearing new clothes, buy ice-cream and, finally, 
havea picture taken by the only photographer in town, who 
usually stood by the fountain near the Palace of Culture. 

The first of May 1990, the last May Day we ever cele- 
brated, was the happiest. Or perhaps it just seems that 
way. Objectively, it could not have been the happiest. The 
queues for basic necessities were getting longer and the 
shelves looked increasingly empty. 

Meanwhile, Europe continued to be in the grip of all 
kinds of “hooligans” undermining public order. Earlier 
in the year, Poland had withdrawn from the Warsaw Pact. 
The communist parties in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia voted to 
renounce their monopoly on power. Lithuania and Latvia 
declared independence from the Soviet Union. Soviet 
troops entered Baku to suppress the protests in Azerbaijan. 
I overheard my parents talk about “free” elections in East 
Germany, and asked my father: “What do you elect in 
unfree elections?” 

Visitors to our house doubled; my parents started 
sending me to bed early. I had noticed consternation in 
the hushed voices with which visitors were greeted, but 
they continued to smile, asking how I was doing in school 
and if I continued to make the party proud. I nodded and 
delivered the good news. I had just become a Pioneer (the 
Pioneers of Enver were a communist youth organisation), 
and was in charge of pronouncing the oath with which we 
swore allegiance to the party. I stood in front of the entire 
school and declared solemnly: “Pioneers of Enver! In the 
name of the cause of the party, are you ready to fight?” 
“Always ready!” the Pioneers thundered. As areward, we 
went on a family holiday to the beach. 

Later that summer, I spent two weeks at a Pioneers’ 
camp. The bell rang at 7am. We spent the morning at the 
beach. In the afternoon, we read books. For dinner, we 
gulped down vegetable soup, then rushed out to take our 
seats in the open-air cinema. At night, we chatted late and 
made new friends. The bravest and oldest fell in love. 

And all the time we competed. We competed over who 
was best at making their bed, who could swim the farthest, 
who knew the most capitals, who played the most instru- 
ments. The socialist bonds of solidarity all but disappeared 
and only petty-bourgeois, reactionary elements would 
have refused to participate. Very few children returned 
home withoutat least ared star, asmall flag, a recognition 
certificate or a medal. Ihad one of each. 

My twoweeksat camp were the last of their kind. The red 
Pioneer scarf I worked impossibly hard to earn and proudly 
wore to school would soon turn into a rag with which we 
wiped the dust off our bookshelves. 4 

Our earlier beach holiday wasthefirstandthelast —> 
we spent as a family. It was the last time the state 
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granted holiday packages. It was the last time the working 
classes paraded to celebrate freedom and democracy. On 
12 December 1990, my country was officially declared a 
multiparty state, where free elections would be held. It 
was almost 12 months after Ceausescu had been shot in 
Romania. Small pieces of the Wall were already being sold 
in the souvenir kiosks of recently unified Berlin. 

I’d always thought there was nothing better than 
communism. Every morning I woke up wanting to do 
something to make it happen faster. But in December 
1990, the representatives of the people declared that the 
only things they had ever known under socialism were not 
freedom and democracy but tyranny and coercion. As I 
stared incredulously at the television, where the secretary 
of the politburo was announcing that political pluralism 
was no longer a punishable offence, my parents declared 
that they had never supported the party Ihad always seen 
them elect. They had simply recited the slogans, just like 
everyone else, just like I did when I swore my oath of loy- 
alty in school every morning. But there was a difference 
between us. I believed. I knew nothing else. 


HE FIRST OPPOSITION PARTY was founded in the 

days that followed and my parents revealed 

the truth, their truth. They said that my coun- 

try had been an open-air prison for almost half 
a century. That the universities that had haunted my 
family were, yes, educational institutions, but of a pecu- 
liar kind. That when my family spoke of the graduation 
of relatives, what they really meant was their recent 
release from prison. That completing a degree was coded 
language for completing a sentence. That the different 
subjects of study corresponded to different official charges: 
to study international relations meant to be charged 
with treason; literature stood for “agitation and propa- 
ganda”. That students who became teachers were former 
prisoners who converted to being spies, like our cousin 
Ahmet and his wife, Sonia. That if someone had achieved 
excellent results, it meant the stint had been brief; but 
being expelled meant a death sentence; and dropping 
out voluntarily, like my grandfather’s best friend, meant 
killing yourself. 

I learned that the former prime minister whom I had 
grown up despising, and whose name my father bore, 
did not have the same name by coincidence. He was my 
great-grandfather. For his entire life, the weight of that 
name had crushed my father’s hopes. My grandfather had 
paid with 15 years in prison. I would have paid, too, my 
parents said, had my family not lied to keep the secret. 

“But I was a Pioneer,” I objected. “I became a Pioneer 
ahead of my cohort.” 

“Everyone becomes a Pioneer,” my mother replied. “You 
would have never been able to join the party.” 

“Were you stopped?” I asked. 

“Me?” My mother laughed. “I didn’t try. Anewcolleague 
recommended me once; then he found out who I was.” 

I would have paid because of my mother’s family, too, 
Iwas told. Ilearned about the land, boats, factories and flats 
that had belonged to them before they were expropriated. 
That the building that housed the party’s headquarters had 
once been her family’s property, too. 

She reminded me how whenever we went past, she 
looked up to the fifth-floor window, the one without the 
flowerpot. Analleged enemy of the people had once stood 
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there, shouting: “Allahu Akbar!” before throwing himself 
out. He had been trying to escape torture. The year was 
1947. The man was her grandfather. 

I learned the truth when it was no longer dangerous, 
but also at a time when I was old enough to wonder why 
my family had lied to me for so long. Perhaps they didn’t 
trust me. But if they didn’t, why should I trust them? Ina 
society where politics and education pervaded all aspects 
of life, I was a product of both my family and my country. 
When the conflict between the two was brought to light, 
Iwas dazzled. I didn’t know where to look, who to believe. 

Sometimes, I thought our laws were unjust and our rulers 
were cruel. At others, I wondered if my family deserved 
their punishments. After all, if they cared about freedom, 
they should not have had servants. Andifthey cared about 
equality, they should not have been so rich. 

But my grandmother said that they had wanted things 
to change, too. My grandfather was a socialist; he resented 
the privileges his family enjoyed. “Then why did he go to 
prison?” Iinsisted. “He must have done something. Nobody 
goes to prison for nothing.” “Class struggle,” my grand- 
mother said. “Class struggle is always bloody.” 

One afternoon, my mother brought home the first issue 
of the first opposition newspaper. For days, there had been 
rumours that it would reach the bookshops early one 
morning. People waited, clutching empty bottles so that 
if they were queried by the Sigurimi, the secret service, 
they could argue that they were only queueing for milk. 
My father read the editorial out loud. The newspaper 
promised to defend freedom of speech and of thought, 
and to always speak the truth. “Only the truth is free, and 
only then freedom becomes true,” he read. 

More changes occurred in the weeks between May and 
December 1990 than in all the previous years of my life 
combined. For some, those were the days in which his- 
tory came to an end. It did not feel like the end. Nor did 
it feel like a new beginning, at least not immediately. We 
had spent decades planning for nuclear war, designing 
bunkers, sanctioning dissent, anticipating the words of 
counter-revolution, imagining the contours of its face. 
But when the enemy eventually materialised, it looked 
too much like ourselves. 

I will never know if the working classes who paraded 
on1 May were the same who protested in early December. 
I will never know who I would have been if I had posed 
different questions, or ifmy questions had been answered 
differently, or not answered at all. 

Things were one way, and then they were another. I was 
someone, then I became someone else @ 
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price shock on the global natural 
gas markets brings down several 
small UK energy providers, leaving 
customers without heating and 
facing rising fuel prices. A fire 
knocks out the huge cable sending 
electricity from France to the UK, 
threatening homes with darkness 
and increasing power bills. The container ship Ever 
Given, bound for Felixstowe from Malaysia, gets stuck 
in the Suez canal for six days, backing up shipping traffic 
at an estimated cost of $1bn and delaying that electronic 
gadget you ordered from Amazon Prime. 

What these incidents have in common is the speed 
at which a single event can disrupt the supply chains 
that crisscross the world. Almost every time you order 
something online, it is transported via a network of 
factories, rails, roads, ships, warehouses and delivery 
drivers that together form the global economy’s 
circulatory system. This infrastructure is designed for 
perpetual motion. Once one link breaks, the impact on 
today’s just-in-time supply chains are felt immediately. 

Just-in-time was the idea of Taiichi Ohno, an engineer 
at Toyota in the 1950s, who was inspired by the work 
of Henry Ford. Ohno defined it as a way of eliminating 
“waste” in the production and movement of goods. 
Instead of wasting time, labour and money by storing 
parts along the assembly line or warehousing goods 
(as manufacturers had done for decades), Ohno’s idea 
was that suppliers could instead deliver these just as 
they were needed. In turn, this would increase profits, 
reducing the amount businesses spent on maintaining 
inventories and paying for additional labour. 

After its introduction to the west in the 1980s, the 
just-in-time model gradually moved out of the car plant 
and into every type of goods and service production. 

It forced its way down every supply chain until each 
supplier, big or small, was expected to deliver products 
promptly to the next buyer. This increased competition 
between companies to deliver goods quickly, which 
meant firms reduced their costs (usually the price of 
labour). Just-in-time delivery thus contributed to the 
growth of low-wage, precarious jobs, with workers 
recruited only when needed. This has fuelled our 24/7 
work culture and the mental health problems that go 
with it, while attempts to cut the price of labour have 
added to the growth of economic inequality, regardless 
of who sits in government. 

Delivering products at speed relies on infrastructure. 
From the 1980s onwards, motorways widened, ports 


Just-in-time delivery 
contributed to the 
growth of low-wage, 
precarious jobs, and 
our 24/7 work culture 
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deepened and extra runways were added here and there 
to keep up with the pace of change. Twenty-first century 
warehouses became vast distribution and fulfilment 
centres. But speed brings its own risks. Floods, power 
outages, closed roads, labour disputes and, of course, 
pandemics can all halt the system. Because just-in-time 
has eradicated stockpiles, an unforeseen crisis can lead 
to treacherous shortages. At the start of the pandemic, 
there were widespread shortages of PPE. 


Now, our just-in-time world is becoming increasingly 
crisis prone. The schedules of container shipping have 
been unreliable since the pandemic began in early 2020. 
The rising price of fuel has also led to reduced shipping 
speeds, known as “slow steaming”, to cut costs. The 
British International Freight Association, meanwhile, 
has warned about a “shortage of land transport” - in 
other words, dockers or warehouse workers have gone 
down with Covid and lorry drivers are in short supply 
owing to the pandemic and Brexit, as well as years of 
stagnant wages, long hours and lack of available training. 
The Road Haulage Association estimates the current 
shortage at 100,000 drivers in the UK. Hence clogged 
ports, stalled ships, empty shelves and higher prices. 

Supply chain managers and logistics experts have 
been debating the trade-off between “risk” versus 
“resilience” - the latter being the ability to minimise or 
quickly recover from a disruption - for the past decade 
or more. Low just-in-time inventories increase the risks 
of shortages when a crisis bites. “Resilience”, however, 
means bigger stockpiles, more workers, multiple 
suppliers and higher costs. This creates a dilemma. 
Competition makes resilience itself risky for individual 
companies. Who wants to buy from the higher-priced 
laggard? Yet so long as profitability is the driving force, 
national efforts to turn inward or “take back control” - 
ironically, often in order to create an imagined resilience, 
as with Brexit - simply create more disruptions, broken 
supply chains and higher prices as businesses seek to 
recover losses. The regime of cheap consumer goods 
becomes more and more difficult to sustain. 

There are even bigger implications for this regime of 
breakneck capitalism. All this global real-time motion is 
driven by fossil fuels that are driving climate breakdown. 

The increase in tsunamis, wildfires, 


** Kim Moody floods and other extreme weather 

is a visiting events is making supply chains and 
scholar at the the necessities they deliver even more 
University of vulnerable. Those protesters in central 
Westminster London or on Britain’s motorways are 


on to something. One way or another, 
if you deprive big business of the free use of its favourite 
deadly energy sources, you can slow things down toa 
human pace - and maybe even save the planet. 

Decades of deregulation, privatisation and market 
worship have left society vulnerable to “just-in-time” 
supply chains. No amount of government subsidies, lower 
taxes, job training and other shopworn policies will be 
enough to address the crises we face, from the pandemic 
to climate breakdown, which are causing supply chains to 
fail. Nowis the time to think about not just how we make 
and consume things, but also how we move them @ 
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Ressa's Nobel prize 


rewards her courage in 


standing up to Duterte 


Rachel Obordo 


or the first time, a Filipino person, 
Maria Ressa, has been awarded 

the Nobel peace prize - “a win for 
Filipinos, for journalists, and for the 
global fight to uphold press freedom,” 
as her colleague Lian Buan puts it. 

Ressa, the co-founder and chief 
executive of news site Rappler, shares 
the prize with the Russian journalist Dmitry Muratovin 
recognition of their individual activism and relentless 
fights for press freedom. She is a symbol of courage in 
light of the human rights situation in the Philippines. 
Since the president, Rodrigo Duterte, took office in 2016, 
even residents with no link to drugs have been touched 
by thousands of extrajudicial killings. According to 
Human Rights Watch, during the Covid lockdown 
between April and July 2020, the country saw the 
number of killings increase by more than 50%. 

Ressa and Rappler have fought for the reality of 
Duerte’s “war on drugs” and its consequences to be kept 
in the spotlight. She has also come to symbolise the fight 
and struggles many Filipinos experience on a daily basis. 
No one’s family, including mine, has been left untouched 
by the abuse of power and corruption that has been 
inflicted on the public. 

Official government figures state that since 2016, at 
least 6,117 suspected drug dealers were killed during 
police and security forces operations. However, the 
UN cites that in June 2020, government figures already 
recorded more than 8,600 deaths. 


Drugs are not uncommon in impoverished urban 
areas of the Philippines, but the number of lives affected 
by Duterte’s bloody war is innumerable. Children 
of victims are left behind and often find themselves 
fighting to survive in an already difficult environment. 
As Human Rights Watch said in a recent report, the 
death of a family member who earned money leaves the 
children of victims facing extreme economic hardship. 
Many of them have suffered psychological distress, 
sometimes leading them to drop out of school and take 
on paid work from a young age. Others have been bullied 
by their peers and even left to live on the streets. And 
with many looking for justice and accountability, Ressa 
has been ruthless in her fight for the truth. 


In the face of multiple threats, criminal charges and two 
arrests, Ressa has continued to speak out against Duterte 
and safeguard freedom of expression. She joins Filipino 
environmental activists, liberal politicians, LGBT groups 
and individuals who have been threatened and attacked 
for challenging the administration’s discrimination and 
promotion of disinformation. According to the Centre 
for Media Freedom and Responsibility, by the end of 
2020, 19 journalists had been killed under Duterte’s 
administration, while there were at least 171 cases 

where journalists were threatened 


** Rachel or attacked between June 2016 and 
Obordo April 2020. State agents are often the 
isacommunity alleged perpetrators of these actions. 
journalist for In 2017, Rappler was accused 

the Guardian of violating the Philippine 


constitution and declared by Duterte 
in his state of the union address as “fully owned by 
Americans”. He even went on to say: “Not only is 
Rappler’s news fake, it being Filipino is also fake.” The 
criticism was later found to have no basis but marked 
the start of a retaliation against Ressa, her colleagues 
and her mission for truth. She and a former Rappler 
researcher, Reynaldo Santos Jr, are currently out on bail 
after being convicted of cyber libel in June 2020 and 
facing up to six years in prison. They have filed an appeal 
and await its outcome. 

Despite these continuous attacks, Ressa has stood her 
ground. Journalism and democracy in the Philippines 
may be nearing a cliff edge, but Ressa winning the Nobel 
peace prize is a shining light in along, dark tunnel. 

A glance at social media confirms this. The former 
presidential spokesperson, Edwin Lacierda, said: “You 
[sic] do our country proud in the midst of impunity 
and the narrowing of the democratic space”; while the 
human rights lawyer, Leni Robredo, affirmed her “tireless 
efforts ... for truth and accountability”. Across the world, 
her work makes it possible to continue fighting the good 
fight - or “hold the line”, as Ressa calls it. 

In alive conversation with Rappler, Ressa said: 
“When you don’t have facts, you don’t have truth, 
you don’t have trust. Trust is what holds us together 
to be able to solve the complex problems our world is 
facing today.” The award is vindication of the work she 
and her colleagues at Rappler have done, not only for 
the Philippines but for press freedom and democracy 
globally. Let us join her and not be silenced @ 
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Time and Brexit have 
blurred the old, hard 
lines on the border 
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powerful new play has just opened 
at Belfast’s Lyric theatre. The 
Border Game, by Michael Patrick 
and Oisin Kearney, is a fractured 
love story and a sharp political 
satire about the legacy of partition. 
Its setting is an abandoned 
customs hut on boggy ground 
beside a broken barbed-wire fence that marks the border 
between Northern Ireland, where Henry lives, and 
the Republic, where Sinead lives. The play is moving, 
honourable, and just a little bit messy. But somehow this 
rawness at the edges seems quite befitting. 

The former lovers, who still appear to be in love, try 
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to tell each other why they separated, each wounded by 
the conviction that it was the choice of the other. They 
have survived, but they are haunted by the proximity of 
others who did not. Resorting to desperate hilarity, they 
come up with a word: “Borderfucked. Twelve letters. 
The condition of being fucked economically, socially and 
psychologically due to the stroke of a pen. Common in 
Ireland, the Middle East, and all over the fucking world.” 

The border in Ireland, Patrick and Kearney suggest, 
is misunderstood. “To Dublin it is ano man’s land, to 
Belfast it is a bog of culchies. To London, it is a place of 
bandits and criminals.” To the likes of Sinead and Henry 
itis home. Partition was anything but a clean break. 

Brexit has ravaged unionism. A Protestant 
businessman from the border region told me recently: 
“The DUP didn’t want a deal. They wanted a border.” 
They got a border, but it wasn’t the one they wanted. 

At the Tory party conference this month, the DUP 
talked tough at fringe events. Jeffrey Donaldson, the 
party’s leader, intimated again that, if the government 
did not act, he could collapse the devolved institutions at 
Stormont. The DUP likes the sound of “triggering article 
16”. So unperturbed was Boris Johnson that he did not 
even mention the protocol in his speech. 

Back home, the lord mayor of Belfast turned off all 
the lights at the City Hall to demonstrate disgust at the 
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cruelty of the cut to universal credit. Northern Ireland’s 
NHS is teetering on the brink of collapse. Evidence 

is accumulating that Northern Ireland is failing and 
the British government does not care. Inevitably, 
nationalists, republicans and a growing number of 
others are looking to the prospect of a different kind of 
constitutional future. There is talk about the potential 
for a border poll that could bring the North out of the 
UK and into a new union with the Republic and within 
the EU, which a majority of Northern Irish voters never 
wanted to leave. 

An Observer poll in August found that among 
Northerners, 49% would vote to remain in the UK, 42% 
would vote for a united Ireland, and 9% were undecided. 
Other polls show variations. Crucially, among those aged 
under 45 there is overwhelming support for unity. 

In the North, several civil society organisations 
are advocating for a new Ireland. They hold public 
meetings, publish research, debate the merits of citizens’ 
assemblies, look at international models and consider 
timeframes. The debacle of the rushed Brexit vote stands 
as a warning. There is an emphasis on inclusiveness, and 
the approach taken is non-confrontational. For the most 
part, people are treading carefully. 

There’s a ballad depicting the provinces of Ireland as 
four green fields, one of them stolen by strangers, and 
plenty of belligerent songs about the imperative to seize 

back those six Ulster counties, to 
*SusanMcKay make Ireland “anation once again”. 
is an Irish writer In 1998 the Republic abandoned 
andjournalist. its claim to the whole territory of 
Herlatestbook  theisland, and plenty thought that 
is Northern was the end of it. But peace in the 
Protestants:On Northhas had some unforeseen 
Shifting Ground consequences for conservatives in 

the Republic. 

Polls show Sinn Féin is now the most popular party, 

a position it also currently holds in the North. The old 
enemies Fine Gael and Fianna Fail have contorted 
themselves into a coalition to keep Sinn Féin out of 
government. There is much casting up of IRA atrocities 
during Dail debates, though bizarrely the role of Sinn 
Féin in the Northern executive is not questioned. 

The writer Colm Toibin wrote in the Guardian recently 
that Sinn Féin was “a spectre haunting Ireland”, and 
dismissed as “mystical blather” the aspiration to 
a united Ireland claimed by the taoiseach and other 
government ministers. But the latest poll in the Republic 
shows 67% of people support reunification. 

The power of Seamus Heaney’s poetic imperative 
from 1990 - “hope for a great sea change on the far side 
of revenge” - has perhaps been diminished by how 
frequently politicians quote these lines. But Heaney 
understood and honoured the tremendous ambition for 
peace and reconciliation that would come to fruition in 
the Good Friday agreement. 

Anew Ireland will dismantle power structures on both 
sides of the current border and rebuild them for the good 
of all. It is not dangerous for people to talk about creating 
anew state based on equality out of the wreckage of two 
that were sectarian and rife with injustice. To suggest 
otherwise is nothing but pure borderfuckery @ 
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Xi's threats and Biden's 


hesitation over Taiwan 
make for potential disaster 


Chinese president Xi Jinping’s 
menacing declaration that 
reunification with Taiwan is 
a “historical task [that] must 
be fulfilled and definitely will 
be fulfilled” came at the end 
of a fraught week. Provocative 
sorties by Chinese combat 
aircraft inside Taiwan’s air 
defence zone are at record 
levels. Defiant statements by 
Taipei “to do whatever it takes” 
to repel invasion have acquired 
anew intensity. Is war coming? 

Most analysts think not, 
not yet at least. Xi’s speech in 
the Great Hall of the People 
last Saturday avoided an 
overt threat of force to defeat 
those he calls “independence 
separatists”. China is building 
amphibious assault ships and 
landing craft needed for an 
invasion. Chiu Kuo-cheng, 
Taiwan’s defence minister, 
predicts Beijing will be ready 
to attack by 2025. 

Xi seems to be biding 
his time, conscious of the 
consequences of armed 
conflict, including possible 
confrontation with the US. 
Washington does not recognise 
Taiwan as an independent 
state yet increased arms 
sales, diplomatic contacts and 
the presence of US special 
forces and marines reflect 
a deepening commitment. 

This is raising questions in 
Congress and among allies over 
whether US policy under Joe 
Biden is drifting alarmingly. In 
many respects, for example, 
trade sanctions, Biden has 
maintained Donald Trump’s 
tough approach. He has spoken 
of “extreme competition” 
between the two countries, 
expressed “rock solid” backing 
for Taiwan and rallied the 
UK and Nato countries in 
support. Yet as Richard Haass, 


| president of the US Council on 
Foreign Relations, points out, 
contradiction and confusion 
bedevil US thinking. 

Xi’s advisers are 
undoubtedly aware of this 
ambivalence. They know Biden 
wants and needs China’s help 
in tackling issues he cannot 
handle alone: the climate 
crisis, global health, nuclear 
proliferation and regional 
challenges such as Afghanistan 
and Korea. They also know he 
faces amomentous domestic 
agenda that is in peril of 
coming unstuck ahead of 
midterm elections. 

But Biden’s renewed 
request for direct talks with 
Xi has again met with a cool 
response. This standoffishness 
is worrying. It suggests Xi may 
overestimate the strength of his 
position. It points to possibly 
fatal future miscalculations. 
China’s de facto president-for- 
life has accumulated a level of 
dictatorial power unmatched 
since Mao and no one should 
doubt his determination to 
subjugate Taiwan. 

China’s economy is slowing 
amid chronic energy shortages. 
State debt is spiralling, 
productivity is falling and 
the workforce is ageing. Food 
insecurity is growing in the 
world’s largest food importer. 
Meanwhile, China grows short 
of friends. 

A China fearful its dreams 
of power and glory may be 
dashed. A divided America that 
doesn’t know its own mind. 

A defiant Taiwan symbolising 
the global ideological struggle 
between democracy and 
authoritarianism. These are 
the ingredients of disaster. 
Recognising and addressing 
them now could prevent future 
catastrophe @ Observer 
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mantra of “taking back 
control” does not embody 
the will of the people they 
have impoverished and 
burdened with increased 
taxation, but clearly 
means capital free from 
any democratic control 
whatsoever. 

Margaret Phelps 

Penarth, Wales, UK 


@ So extremely rich 
people are stashing money 
away to avoid tax. That’s 
news then? 

Stephen Brunt 

Chesterfield, England, UK 


History is vital when 
considering the Taliban 
Your article “Mind 
science” (Spotlight, 
1 October) missed a 
crucial reason why we 
get confused about the 
success of the Taliban: 
the corruption of 
language. When country 
Ainvades country B, the 
citizens of B who resist (as 
they have every right to 
do under any conceivable 
international law) 
become the “resistance”, 
usually considered to be 
praiseworthy patriots. 
Those who collaborate 
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with the invaders are 
“collaborators”, and 
usually frowned upon. 
Yet somehow the Taliban, 
who successfully resisted 
invasions by both the 
Soviet Union and the US, 
became “insurgents”. 

An insurgent is defined 
as one who surges in, the 
role of the US army in both 
Iraq and Afghanistan; 
you can’t surge into your 
own country. To get some 
perspective, try rewriting 
the history of the second 
world war talking about a 
French “insurgency”, or 
even what the Germans 
called them: “terrorists”. 
Graham Andrews 
Spokane, Washington, US 


@ Afghanistan has seena 
long history of imperialism 
by the British, Russians 
and more recently 

the US-led coalition. 
Unsurprisingly, it has taken 
a leading anthropologist, 
instead of foreign 
governments, to finally 
ask a Taliban fighter what 
it would take to stop the 
fighting. The answer lies 

in its simplicity: “Leave 
our country and the crying 


will stop.” The bad guys 
have returned, but the 
badder guys will no doubt 
continue to plot elsewhere. 
Carmelo Bazzano 
Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia 


Greta’s view of friendship 
is one to make a difference 
Thank you Simon 
Hattenstone for a riveting 
article on Greta Thunberg 
(1 October). We have 
much to thank Greta for, 
not least her courage, 
outspokenness and 
determination: not only 
on the climate crisis, but 
giving us insight into 
autism. 

All those young people 
around the world who 
have rallied because of 
the climate crisis are to be 
applauded and supported. 
Judith Morrison 
Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia 


@ This is a profound 
piece of writing, not 
least because it explores 
personal relationships 
between activists. Most 
powerful is Greta’s 
comment about her 


Opinion 
Letters 
The Pandora papers prove comrades: “We don’t just 
the rich live by their rules campaign together, we 
There is amagic money are also friends.” Fridays 
tree after all, but only for Future is partly about 
for the cae ears WW) H € LE ) re) Yo U < Ee ae aa age but 
es avoid paying their € E IN E ; \e M NU T ¢ Ss q also - essentially “a out 
air share of taxation by YOu RS L ° creating community. 
ensuring that their assets The climate issue itself, 
eat offshore eee its cane is oy 
eyond democratic sufficient to keep people 
control (The Pandora active over the long haul. 
papers, 8 October). But the companionship of 
This is also true when our pals just might. This 
a private equity firm buys movement will prosper 
a profitable company, as ifit offers an antidote 
shareholders can claim tax to the loneliness of the 
relief on their loans to buy wider society. 
WRITE the company. Once these Gideon Forman 
TOUS loans are paid off, the Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
company can be broken 
| up by selling the most We're all at risk of being 
profitable parts to the taken down a wrong path 
sei erie l highest bidder. I’m not surprised when 
weekly lenters@ The UK government’s — either I or George Monbiot 


see politically like-minded 
individuals succumbing 
to beliefs in right-wing 
conspiracies (Opinion, 

1 October). Not one 
individual is infallible; 

we are all susceptible 

to misguidance and 
misinformation. 

Mr Monbiot is correct 
in opining that right-wing 
extremists have co-opted 
revolutionary language 
from leftists. This has 
muddied the already 
precarious categorising 
ofa left-right dichotomy, 
as many individuals now 
trumpet leftist rhetoric 
with extreme rightwing 
implications. 

This co-option of 
language, and the 
continued disillusionment 
and disenfranchisement 
that many individuals 
within, and with genuine 
sympathies for, the 
working class experience 
will continue to fray leftist 
unity and mislead people 
towards supporting 
“false prophet” counter- 
revolutionaries. As easily 
as it could to me, it could 
happen to you! 

RJK Franks 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


G Film, music, art, books & more 


DANCE 
Ballet's big 
problemwith 
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fter a brief deliberation - fist 
bump? quick, slappy handshake? standoffish salute? - the 
actor Jodie Comer abandons 18 months of professional 
caution around hellos, spreads wide her arms, and gathers 
mein for abig, swaying bear-hug. We’ve never met or spoken 
before. “But I’m quite a tactile person,’ says Comer, who 
grew up ina suburb of Liverpooland whose scouse accent, 
which sharpens or softens depending on the circumstances 
and her level of comfort, is in full, glorious evidence. 

The 28-year-old has knocked off early from rehearsals 
for season four of TV drama Killing Eve, in whichshe plays 
an assassin called Villanelle. She recently got back from an 
Italian film festival where her second proper Hollywood 
movie (an epic called The Last Duel) had its premiere. Her 
first proper Hollywood movie (a knockabout comedy called 
Free Guy) is still playing in cinemas, an ad for it plastered 
on the side of the bus I rode in to meet her. By choosing 
a cafe close to her rented London flat, we’ve managed to 
confound her numerous competing obligations and come 
together for an actual tea and biscuit, instead of the video 
call originally planned by her diary-keepers. 

“How long have you been back doing stuff like this in 
person?” Comer asks, sitting down. “Cos I gotta say, I’m 
so glad to be here. Present. Not on Zoom. I totally forgot 
that this was what we used to do. Hot drinks! Biscuits! You 
become so used to the routines of separation, don’t you?” 

Comer is cresting as an actor. She is one of the golden 
few for whom the workis plentiful and excellent, the praise 
regular, the focus intense. I imagine it must be hard to cling 
to normality, as your star rises in this way. 

A pot is brought and she pours from it eagerly, at the 
same time shuffling out of a big yellow trenchcoat. Under- 
neath, Comer has on torn blue jeans, a white T-shirt, leather 
boots, avocado-patterned socks ... But when she catches 
me making a note about the tiny, stitched avocados, she 
raises an eyebrow and asks: “You gonna be writing about 
what you were wearing today, too?” 

Fair play, I tell her, promising to mention my grey jumper, 
jeans and unpatterned socks. We agree that the chaffing 
and teasing that’s fundamental to conversation, or at least 
to a certain type of British conversation, is impossible to 
get right over Zoom. Comer does an exaggerated panto- 
mime wince as she recalls the small talk that preceded 
most production meetings, rehearsals and read-throughs 
that took place during the lockdowns. “You know the ones 
where you’re asKed to log on 30 minutes early? And youstart 
getting there later? And later? To avoid the before-chat?” 

Recently, Comer starred inastandalone Channel 4 drama 
called Help, a brutal exploration of the Covid crisis in the 
British care system, telling astory about a Liverpudlian care 
worker (Comer) and her disillusioning experiences trying 
to look after vulnerable people as the virus spread through 
their nursing home. When Help went out on a Thursday night 
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in the UK, you got that rare sense of the rest of the country 
tuning in, too, everyone holding their breaths till the end. 

Comer was watching from her London rental. She satin 
pyjamas on the sofa, she says, a mug of teain hand, terrified 
what the public would make of it. Given that this was one 
of the first dramas to be made about the Covid crisis, would 
it all feel too soon? Would it fairly represent the experience 
of the care workers, some of whom she spoke to in prepara- 
tion? “This is alot of people’s realities, still. Inever wanted 
it to feel preachy.” 

Comer remembers a first read-through with the cast, in 
December 2020, while she was in lockdown at her parents’ 
home in Liverpool (her dad, Jimmy, is a sports therapist; 
her mum, Donna, worksin travel). Not the most satisfying 
way to start a challenging creative project - sitting in front 
of an open laptop at her folks’, “looking down the barrel” 
of a webcam - but she reckoned she could tell from that 
initial, pixelated rehearsal that Help was going to be socially 
important. She hasn’t often had that feeling with her work, 
Comer says. As for the draining shootitself, “There was very 
little ego involved, nobody serving themselves, because we 
knew the subject was bigger than all of us.” 

The finished film ended witha savage monologue about 
our collective failure to protect (even adequately acknow- 
ledge) care-home residents during the first wave. Written 
by Jack Thorne, delivered by Comer, this monologue was 
arranged by director Marc Munden so that it was spoken 
more or less to camera. Is this who we are, Comer’s character 
asked, that we would let so many people die, simply because 
they were out of sight? After the broadcast, herinbox started 
to fill with messages forwarded by her parents and rela- 
tives. Friends of friends got in touch, mostly people who 
worked in social care, to say they felt seen. “Meant the 
world,’ Comer says. 

Steely realism is not this actor’s usual milieu. As a 
screen presence, she’s normally a hoot, fizzing in and out 
of scenes, and often stealing them. Killing Eve - in which 
her character Villanelle changes her accent, her posture, her 
whole demeanour as often as a dozen times per series - has 
been a perfect showcase for Comer’s elastic, sketch-show 
versatility. “Villanelle is a larger-than-life character. She’s 
been in people’s living rooms for three years now. It’s what 
people know me for.” 

The coming weeks ought to bring about afew changes in 
perception. The Last Duel has just gone on general cinema 
release in North America and much of Europe. Directed 
by Ridley Scott, co-starring Matt Damon, Ben Affleck and 
Adam Driver, and co-written by Damon, Affleck and Nicole 
Holofcener, the movieis certainly ambitious - botha bloody, 
brassy, historical battle movie and a thoughtful study of 
sexual consent. Imagine a Gladiator that explored what 
ancient Rome might have been like for the wife of Russell 
Crowe’s character. 

The Last Duelis told from three perspectives and turns on 
a question of whether Comer’s character Marguerite (wife 
of Damon’s character, Jean) was raped by Driver’s character 
Jacques, or whether she consented to adultery, as he claims. 
This makes fora heavy-going plot, and certain scenes that 
are unsettling to watch. I admit to Comer that because ofa 
quirk of scheduling I ended up watching The Last Duel and 
Helpin the same day. “Oh gosh,” she says, putting her head 
in her hands. “Oh God. The double whammy?” 

In a way, she says, it all circles back to her beginnings 
as an actor. She was 12 when she read an intense, intimate 


Tf 


ue I always used to roll my eyes when actors 
)h! Tjust couldn't let the story go!’ 


Od 


monologue about the Hillsborough disaster at the Liverpool 
drama festival. Quick to cry at that age (“Still am”), Comer 
was in pieces before she got on stage. She won a prize for 
the reading. Later, a drama teacher at her all-girls school 
in Liverpool, St Julie’s, told Comer that if she could control 
her emotions, perhaps gain access to them on tap, she could 
go along way as an actor. 

She was 15 when that same teacher encouraged her to 
audition fora BBC radio play. She got the gig, showing up as 
the only non-professional amonga cast of grown-up actors 
who did most of their workin the soaps. One of them helped 
Comer find an agent and, while she was still at school, there 
were appearances on the hospital serials The Royal Today 
and Holby City as well as an episode of Waterloo Road. 
There’s an alternate reality where Comer never escaped 
that closed loop. Lucky for us she did. 

At St Julie’s, Comer formed a group of five friends. The 
five are still “very, very close” as adults. Not that they 
always behave like adults, Comer concedes. “Couple of 
Christmases ago, my friend Olivia was teaching us all 
a dance move called the Worm. I was doing it. I acciden- 
tally smashed another mate in the face. She got a nose- 
bleed. That’s the vibe: teenage chaos. No bougie cock- 
tail places. It’s getting together in a safe little space and 
letting our hair down.” 


s the five friends headed off in their own 

professional directions, Comer carried on with 

the small-time telly work. Doctors. Silent Wit- 

ness. Casualty. She has always credited another 
Liverpudlian - Stephen Graham, her co-star in Help - with 
getting her intoricher roles. They met in 2012 when Comer 
was 19. She had asmall part in a police procedural in which 
Graham was cast. Impressed, he telephoned Comer acouple 
of weeks later and tried to persuade her to meet his influ- 
ential agent, Jane Epstein. Comer was on a train with her 
own agent at the time - awkward. Years later, Comer and 
Graham reminisced about what happened after this phone 
call. “I was going to an audition that I really didn’t want to 
go to,” Comer told Hunger magazine, “and you called and 
said, ‘Don’t go to it! Come and meet Jane!’ And I didn’t go 
to the audition, I met Jane, which is very naughty. But it 
was meant to be.” 

After she signed with Epstein, Comer’s career started to 
crackle. She filmed the first of three series of My Mad Fat 
Diary for E4. In 2015, she played a small but special role 
in the smash domestic drama of that year, Doctor Foster. 
A year later, she had her first big lead, in a five-episode 
kidnap drama called Thirteen, which earned her the first 
of many Bafta nominations. 

Though she didn’t win for Thirteen, Comer stayed out till 
dawn after the awards ceremony in May 2017. She wound 
up partying with the actor and writer Phoebe Waller-Bridge, 
who’d won an award for Fleabag. The pair hadn’t spoken 
before, and didn’t again until Comer was meant to audition 
for Killing Eve, Waller-Bridge’s first post-Fleabag project. 
Before the audition, asheepish Waller-Bridge telephoned 
a sheepish Comer, and the conversation about their 
drunken night together began something like: “Maaaaaate.” 
“Maaaaaate.” 

It must have cleared the air of any lingering 
embarrassment because Comer wound up getting the 
life-changing part of Villanelle. She had just starred in 
aUS miniseries about the Tudors, The White Princess, 
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based on Philippa Gregory’s historical fiction. According to 
most reviewers, it was a dud. Certainly, it’s hard to watch 
the trailer without wincing for Comer, even if the show 
was quickly washed from the cultural memory by better, 
later work. 

We’re discussing The Last Duel, in particular the scenes 
in which the men barter over Marguerite, when lask Comer 
if she has ever felt horse-traded ina similar way as an actor. 
“Nothing to the extent that Marguerite experiences, and 
I feel very lucky in that,’ she says. “But, yes, as a woman. 
I’ve had to find my voice. Have a sense of my own worth. 
Know what [have to offer. ’Cos there’Il always be someone 
to question that.” 

She learned on Waller-Bridge’s set, for instance, that 
she could be more influential as an actor if she took more 
risks. From the first days of filming on Killing Eve, scripts 
were reshaped to make the most of what Comer could 
do. A pleasing symmetry developed - writer amplifying 
actor, actor inspiring writer - and some version of this crea- 
tive exchange has continued, even as the head writer has 
changed from Waller-Bridge to Emerald Fennell, Suzanne 
Heathcote and Laura Neal. 

Not long after the show debuted on the BBC in 2018, 
Sandra Oh, who co-stars as Villanelle’s adversary Eve 
Polastri, was nominated for an Emmy and won a Golden 
Globe. Then it was Comer’s turn. She won a Bafta in May 
2019, before bagging an Emmy the following September. 
While her parents took the award back to Liverpool on the 
train (and later out on a celebratory tour of local pubs), 
Comer flew to Boston to start filming Free Guy, a Ryan 
Reynolds comedy directed by Shawn Levy. 

It was during this filming stint, in 2019, that Comer met 
her partner, an American called James Burke who by all 
accounts works inthe tech sector. There was a fussin 2020 
when Comer put up some pictures of herself with Burke on 
Instagram. Amateur internet detectives determined that 
he was or had been aregistered member of the Republican 
party. This mild nugget of information (there are millions 
of registered Republicans) angered some of Killing Eve’s 
| fans to an inordinate degree. A few leaps of Twitter logic 
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<Hollywood calls 
Jodie Comer in 
The Last Duel 
and, below, with 
Ryan Reynolds 

in Free Guy 
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later, and Comer was being derided as some kind of crypto- 
fascist apologist. She deleted the original posts and has been 
circumspect in her discussion of the relationship since. 

I sense reticence when it comes to discussing her own 
politics, too. It’s as ifthat whole saga has left Comer unsure 
whether it’s wise or helpful to say what she believes in. Help 
was so frank, so angry in its criticisms of the current UK 
government. Do Comer’s views match up at all? “I wanted 
to be a part of Help because it was saying something we 
all needed to pay attention to. For me it was, purely, this 
wasn’t fair. Doesn’t matter what side [of the political divide] 
you’re on. This was not right.’ Comer thinks for a minute, 
squinting at the wall, before continuing: “The character 
I played - kind of like myself, I don’t think she paid a lot 
of attention to politics before. The moment forced her to 
grow up - look around, take note of what was going on. 
I definitely came away from the making of that particular 
story feeling like a different person.” 

When production on Help began, Comer was still living 
at home with her parents. Aspects of this arrangement were 
lovely, she says. Trays of her mum’s roast chicken to bring 
in for Sunday shoots. “A piping hot bath at the end ofa film- 
ing day. Like, too hot, to the point where it’s five minutes 
in the water and then you’re on the edge to cool down.” 
But the arrangement brought challenges, too, says Comer. 

“T never thought I was someone who the work affected. 
Once the cameras cut? Drop the character, go home! That’s 
it. The workday’s done. always used toroll my eyes when 
actors said: ‘Oh! I just couldn’t let the story go!’” But this 
particular story, Comer says - there was something differ- 
ent aboutit. “My family picked up onit first. My mumsaid, 
‘We’re trying to talk to you and you’re not engaging. Your 
mind’s elsewhere,” She shrugs. “I guess I was naive to think 
that something wouldn’t filter through from work to life 
eventually, even if you’re not conscious of it.” 

Comer concentrates on her tea for a minute, hurrying 
down some dregs while they’re still warm. Before we say 
goodbye, we talk about the way an actor of growing promi- 
nence - really, any figure who starts to come into sharper 
focusin the public eye - hasto learn the rules of what they’re 
doingas they go. As Comer puts it: “You’re not given abrief-” 

What has she learned? That there can be great satisfaction 
in politically charged work, and great clunky confusion in 
the way that politics and celebrity crash together online. She 
has learned that glossy magazine shoots, movie premieres 
and marketing campaigns are weird playpens, where she 
can dress up, try on different personas, experience ritzy 
things, even whilea part of her is “screaming on the inside, 
feeling out of place”. Oh, and she has learned to always 
carry an analogue camera in her bag. 

Comer explains this point. With so many posed images 
of her pouring out into the world, she decided to start 
taking the occasional photo on an old-fashioned, point- 
and-shoot Contax. “Mostly it sits there in my bag, with 
two or three months of pictures slowly gathering onit.’ No 
self-conscious deletion. No checking what’s on the roll until 
it is full.” A few weeks ago, she got aroll developed. There 
wasa photo of her standing outside at sunset, unkempt hair 
tied back, eyes not quite finding the lens, an unguarded 
and goofy grin on her face. Comer exhales. “Ilooked at the 
picture and I thought, ‘Oh, there sheis’”” Noimpersonations. 
No memorised dialogue. “I was just being.” @ 

The Last Duel is on release in the UK, US and Canada 
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One step beyond 


DANCE 


Georgina Pazcoguin 

has always felt like an 
outsider, and her new 
memoir reveals the racism, 
body shaming and abuse 
endemic in the ballet world 


By Fiona Sturges 


hen Georgina Pazcoguin was 19 

years old, she went to see a doctor 

about her thighs. A dancer at the 

New York City Ballet, Pazcoguin 
had previously had what was known among 
dancers as “the fat talk” with the company’s 
then leader, Peter Martins. During their meeting 
Martins had told her she didn’t “fit in’, silently 
indicating the area between her backside and her 
knees. And so, following a recommendation from 
a friend, she visited the office of one Dr Wilcox, 
who told her she should consume no more than 
720 calories a day - the recommended number 
for the average woman is closer to 2,000 - and 
gave her some sealed packets of powder. For the 
next four months, she subsisted on the powder, 


plus a chicken breast and almost 1kg of spinach or 
lettuce, which would make up her evening meal. 

“No one wants to be told their body is 
insufficient,’ says Pazcoguin, now 36. “Line is 
essential in my business; there is a certain aes- 
thetic [that is expected]. But I am not an ecto- 
morph. Asa dancer you are staring at your body 
all day long in a mirror. But to try to intimidate 
me to make me look like this stick figure? Some 
women are just born a particular way. And there 
[should be] flexibility in the ballet world for more 
body types than just this waif-thin idea.” 

Following an 18-month break, she is due 
to return to the stage with the New York City 
Ballet two days after we speak. Pazcoguin has 
appeared in critically acclaimed productions of 
Paul McCartney’s Ocean’s Kingdom, West Side 
Story Suite and, ina brief departure from ballet, 
the Broadway revival of Cats. In early 2020, the 
New York Times hailed her “passionate, visceral 
dancing” in Alexei Ratmansky’s Voices. 

While she has done what she can to stay in 
shape during the pandemic, “there isno amount 
of training that could actually have prepared my 
body for this process. I feel like I’m Michael J Fox 
in Teen Wolf, morphing myselfinto a completely 
different creature.” 

Pazcoguinis also gearing up for the publication 
of her memoir, Swan Dive: The Making ofa Rogue 
Ballerina. You needn’t be familiar with the world 
of ballet to find Swan Divea funny, poignant and 
shocking read. Pazcoguin takes us from her child- 
hood in Altoona, Pennsylvania, as the daughter 
ofa Filipino father and Italian mother (“the best 
stage parents”), and her first ballet class at the 
age of four, to her first summer programme, aged 
14, at New York’s School of American Ballet. She 
punctures, with enormous glee, the stereotype 
of the ballet dancer as an elegant, ethereal being, 
describing sweat-stained costumes and used 
condoms and dog crap lurking in dressing rooms. 

Underpinning Pazcoguin’s narrative is her 
delight in her craft, which is also evident in her 
conversation. “Ballet is my language,” she tells 
me. “I feel like my truest version of myself when 
Iam on stage. It’s when I feel all is right with 
the world and one of the only times where the 
committee of voices in my head are all on the 
same page.” But she also talks openly about the 
shocking practices and attitudes that have long 
been the norm in this notoriously closed world. 
Along with the fat-shaming and the disordered 
eating, Pazcoguin lifts the lid on the mental 
abuse, the culture of sexual harassment and the 
sidelining and stereotyping of dancers of colour. 

“Thave always been an outsider, accepted but 
not really accepted because of my multicultural 
identity and the fact that Iam an outspoken 
individual,’ she says. “Ihave always asked ques- 
tions, and I can see, for an institution that just 
wants dancers to be silent and do what they’re 
told, how that can become really problematic.” 

Pazcoguinisnotthe firsttotalkaboutthese 
issues. “Iaminnowaya whistleblower,” she ___ 
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| says. “The whistle was already blown at the New 


York City Ballet.” She is referring to Martins’s 


| retirement in 2018 following accusations of years 


of physical and verbal abuse, and sexual harass- 


| ment, by multiple dancers. Martins denies the 


allegations. That same year, three male principal 
dancers - Chase Finlay, Zachary Catarazo and 
Amar Ramasar - were accused of sharing nude 
pictures and videos of female dancers without 
their knowledge. Finlay resigned, and Ramasar 
and Catarazo were fired - but their punish- 
ment was later revised to suspension; Ramasar 
returned, but Catarazo chose to leave. 

Along with her own experiences with Martins, 
who she says psychologically abused her, Paz- 
coguin relays incidents with other staff, among 
them Ramasar, who she maintains would 
routinely make suggestive comments and pinch 
her nipples in class. She also recalls when the 
repertory director, Jean-Pierre Frohlich, asked 
dancers to imagine women in skimpy clothing 
suchas shorts. “JP seemed to be staring wistfully 
into space as he mused,” Pazcoguin writes. “He 
ended his long pause with this crazy bomb: ‘It’s 
amazing more women aren’t raped these days,” 

While sexual harassment and objectification 
have long been a part of life as a ballerina, at no 
point have female dancers regarded it as accept- 
able, says Pazcoguin. “This is a conversation that 
has been going on for a long time ... And every 
single woman [at the New York City Ballet] was 


| paying attention when the #MeToo movement 
| started. But we have had to put it away and com- 


| partmentalise it, because we never thought this 


would be a culture that could ever change.” 

In 2017, she and the journalist and author Phil 
Chan founded Final Bow for Yellowface, aimed 
at ending outdated and racist depictions of Asian 


| people in dance. Pazcoguin also advocates for 


diversity and colourblind casting, although on 
the latter she notes: “That’s something I feel 


Aa 


I didn’t write this 

book from a bitter 
place. The message is 
bigger than just me 


eee 


© Hard work like I haven’t really broken 
Pazcoguinas Hip- through in terms of the 
polytainGeorge roles that I dance. A lot of 


my casting is based on what 
I look like, not what I can 
embody. I would love to just 
be able to go in to work and 
be seen as the human I am, 
and have the possibility that 
I can, in the span of a day, be 
Anita in West Side Story, the Sugar Plum Fairy [in 
The Nutcracker] and [Sleeping Beauty’s villain] 
Carabosse.” 

Nonetheless, Pazcoguin’s campaign is already 
making a difference; more than 100 dancers and 
dance leaders have signed a pledge to end the 
practice of yellowface on their stages. She recalls 
a young Korean-American dancer telling her: 
“T see you on stage and I see that it can be me.” 

She has chosen to share some painful stories 
in Swan Dive, including a brief affair with a mar- 
ried dancer. “This is an examination of my own 
story and my own path, and I have made mis- 
takes too,” she notes. “No one goes through this 
world without making some pretty big fuck-ups.” 
More significant is her attempt, in her 20s, to deal 
with the issue of her thighs through liposuction. 
Pazcoguin says she did what was right for her 
although she would never recommend it. “I was 
in a really difficult position,” she says. “Ihada 
leader that was asking me to prove my loyalty to 
him somehow and [he] didn’t care how I did it.” 

She hopes that Swan Dive will convey “how 
awesome my jobis while being honest about the 
fucked-up things that happen. I didn’t write this 
froma bitter place, I wrote it becauseI was com- 
pelled to share the story. We owe it to younger 
generations not to stay silent [about] what we 
experienced any more. It’s about more than 
ballet. The message is bigger than just me.” 
Swan Dive: The Making of a Rogue Ballerina 
by Georgina Pazcoguin is published in the UK 
by Picador on 14 October 2021 and available in 
ebook and hardback, priced £18.99 
FIONA STURGES IS AN ARTS WRITER 


Balanchine's 

A Midsummer 
Night's Dream in 
2016; below, the 
early years 

PAUL KOLNIK 


Reviews SS 
THEATRE 

Hamlet 

Young Vic, London 

Kk kk 


We have been promised a “new 
kind of Hamlet” with Cush 
Jumbo’s melancholy prince. 

Her gender-blind casting in 

Greg Hersov’s sleek production 
contains real fireworks. She cuts 

an androgynous figure when she 
first appears, and is a magnetic 
force from thereon in. Jumbo 
brings teenage energy to Hamlet’s 
strops, intelligent wit to his feigned 
madness and shows a shining clarity 
in the soliloquies. 

There is superb chemistry 
between Hamlet and Ophelia, 
instantly sparking romance and 
tenderness. Norah Lopez Holden 
is magnificent as Ophelia. The 
production makes it clear this is 
a play about family grief, from 
Ophelia’s unravelling to Laertes’ 
helplessness at her death. 

Hersov’s vision of Elsinore 
is acontemporary one, though 
the production wavers between 
faithfulness and irreverence: there 
are modern interludes of reggae and 
rap; Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
take giggling selfies and the delivery 
by a track-suited Laertes Jonathan 
Ajayi) carries the cadences of 
modern-day street talk. 

There are no sceptres or crowns, 
and both Adrian Dunbar’s Claudius 
and Tara Fitzgerald’s Gertrude 
seem undercooked. The impeccable 
balance in pacing and tension of 
the first half wobbles in the second, 
though Jumbo loses none of her 
energy. Arifa Akbar 
Running until 13 November. Live- 
streamed 28-30 October 
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Danger in denial 
Wrongheaded claims 
are getting in the way of 
action, as this personal 
account from the 
frontlines of climate 
science illustrates 


By Philip Ball 


A Smokescreen 
Human activity 

is causing global 
heating but the 
sceptics are noisy 
ESOLEX/GETTY 


ow on earth did we get here? How did 
we airtive in a world where tempera- 
tures in British Columbia can come 
within a whisker of 50C, where a 
ring of fire made Athens look apocalyptic and 
massive floods ripped apart towns in Belgium 
and Germany - yet still there is no international 
plan for how to keep the world habitable by the 
end of the century, and those protesting about 
that are labelled extremists? 

Hot Air, by leading climate scientist Peter 
Stott, offers an explanation. On one hand, it 
details his four-decade journey with his peers, 
especially in the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC), to determine whether the 
world is genuinely heating at a dangerous rate, 
and if human activities are the primary cause. 
(It is, and they are.) 

On the other hand, it exposes the sustained 
efforts of a coalition of business lobbies, 
politicians, maverick scientists and contrarian 
attention-seekers to discredit and undermine 
that enterprise - efforts that continue even as 
the world literally burns. 

We are approaching a point where those 
denialist efforts are more than cynical, irresponsi- 
ble and self-interested: they are starting 
to look like crimes against humanity. 
But they alone donot explain why there 
has been sucha lack of effective action 
against climate change. 

The biggest value of Stott’s account 
is in giving the lie to the denialists’ 


o7/ 


evidence suggests a discernible human influence 
on global climate.” Its latest wording, though, 
leaves no doubt: “It is unequivocal that human 
influence has warmed the atmosphere, ocean 
and land.” 

Some environmentalists argue that scientists 
were too cautious and sounded the alarm too 
late. But Stott’s descriptions of the IPCC’s debates 
- hours spent wrangling over words such as 
“substantial”, “likely” and “unequivocal” while 
delegates from nations with a vested interest in 
the status quo sought to dilute the message - 
show what a difficult task they faced. 

Climate-change deniers have offered flimsy, 
ad hoc arguments accompanied by attacks on 
the integrity of their opponents. In one of the 
most depressing chapters, Stott recounts his 
experiences as a British envoy to the Russian 
Academy of Sciences in July 2004, where he and 
other experts, including David King, then the 
UK’s chief scientific adviser, were pitched against 
a motley crew of climate sceptics that included 
wayward meteorologist (and now ardent anti- 
vaxxer) Piers Corbyn, who presented “a wild- 
eyed sales pitch for his outlandish... solar-based 
weather forecasting technique”. 

This is very much a personal account, with 
little analysis or synthesis. Climate-change 
deniers appear merely as a succession of 
obstacles to the truth, not asa phenomenon that 
needs to be understood. It is not hard to fathom 
the motives of oil companies, nor those of con- 
servative thinktanks they have funded. In the 
UK, such denialism is kept in the public eye by 
a small band of professional contrarians - the 
same people that have argued against life-saving 
measures to prevent the spread of Covid-19. 

The overlap on these two issues is so complete 
that we’re clearly looking at a psychological issue 
-a phobia, perhaps, of anything deemed to con- 
strain personal liberty. Perhaps some “sceptics” 
are genuinely in denial. The pandemic really is 
scary, and climate change even more so. 

We have coteries of scientists using the 
same tactics as some climate-change deniers to 
challenge the consensus on Covid-19: a cherry- 
picking of evidence, a mantra that “consensus 
has norolein science” (wrong), and ashameless 
determination to move on when they are proved 
wrong. It’s likely that such voices 
speak to similar public audiences, too: 
to those prone to conspiracy theory 
and a sense of marginalisation. 

In 2004, Stott published a paper 
showing that extreme heatwaves were 
made more likely by global heating. All 


accusation that climate scientists BOOK OF 10 of the hottest years on record have 
are (for reasons they never make THE WEEK occurred since 2005; the hottest five 
clear) conjuring alarmist narratives. | HotAir: ThelInside since 2015, and this year of extreme 
He shows how slowly and carefully | Storyofthe Battle  wildfiresand soaring mercury will join 


scientists have edged towards the 
current consensus. 

It wasn’t until 1995 that the IPCC 
was ready to declare: “The balance of 


Against Climate 
Change Denial 
by Peter Stott 


them. There’s still time to avert the 
worst, but only if we both mandate 
and demand it from our leaders. 
PHILIP BALL IS A SCIENCE WRITER 
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In pieces 


A boy’ grief after the 
death of his father is 
rendered through the 
fragmentary voices 
that begin to intrude 
onhis reality 


By M John Harrison 


TERRENCE WIJESENA 


merican-Canadian author Ruth 

Ozeki is a film-maker, a Zen priest 

and a teacher of writing. Her third 

novel, A Tale for the Time Being, was 

shortlisted for the 2013 Booker prize. In this, 

her fourth, everything possesses - everything 

is made up of - language. Every single thing is, 
in some sense, writing a book. 

Benny Ohis still a boy when his father Kenji, 

a Korean-American jazz musician at the time 

a little the worse for wear from drink, is run 

over by a chicken truck in an alley behind their 


house on the edge of Chinatown. At the crema- | 


energise them, neither his son nor his widow can 
tidy their lives. After a year of the voices, Benny’s 
own attempts to self-organise seem doomed. 
When hecanno longer concentrate at school, he 
is first diagnosed with ADHD; then, after he has 
stabbed himself with some particularly snarky 
scissors, as suffering “the prodromal phase of 
schizoaffective disorder”. 

By page 50, Ozeki has sold us on the articulate 
object, and begun to establish a complex neuro- 
divergent subjectivity. Benny’s journey intothe 
schizoaffective leads him to alocallibrary, where 
he meets a shaven-headed girl known as The 


torium, all Benny can think to ask his 
mother, Annabelle, is: “You going to 
burn his clarinet too?” Even though 
the body in the coffin is not really his 
father, Benny concludes, he still can’t 
bear to see it “thrown into a fire”. So 
he runs away, following a voice that 


_ Aleph; TAZ, her non-binary ferret com- 
panion; and Slajov the Bottleman, an 
old drunk in a wheelchair who claims 
to be a famous Slovakian poet and a 
conduit to the truth about things. 
These three come and go 
mysteriously, their lives asecret drama 


calls his name from “somewhere The Book of situationist intervention. Benny’s 
deep inside the building”. Later, he of Formand adventures in the community they 
begins hearing voices from inside Emptiness _ have created out of books remind us 
everything. Whether “metallic and byRuthOzeki | vividly of Borges but also of Russell 


grating” or “pleasantly inhuman”, 


Hoban, Tim Powers or early Thomas 


they clamour for his attention, and they often | 


want to tell him about their pain, their histories 
of misuse and abuse. Even the unloved leftovers 
in the refrigerator can speak, in “the groans of 
mouldy cheeses, the sighs of old lettuces”. Half- 
eaten yoghurts whine at him from the back shelf. 

Soon, nothing is working for Benny and 
Annabelle. They still love each other but they 
fight. They fail to establish anew family culture. 
Where hecan’t shut the voices up, she can’t let go 
of anything; where objects verbally harass him, 
for her they gather dust. For both of them, Kenji’s 
face grows less easy tosee. Annabelle prepares to 
makea “memory quilt” out of his clothes. Strewn 
over her bed, Kenji’s old shirts, it seems to his 
son, are already “trying to self-organise into a 


quilt-like form”. Butin the end, without Kenjito | 


Pynchon. “What’s real?” is a good question to 
ask, the Bottleman says, after he has inveigled 
the boy into asking it: and on one level it’s the 
central question of our own relationship with 
Benny. What, in his life as presented here, is real? 
Are his voices real? Are The Aleph and her ferret 
real? Is their whole fragile conspiracy against 
the Real real? Are parts of the library even there? 
For Ozeki the Zen Buddhist, perhaps, the answer 
is that only transience can ever be permanent. 
The Book of Form and Emptiness is huge. 
Around Benny and Annabelle’s life of precarity 
and confusion, Ozeki folds 500 or so pages of 
postmodern diversions and inserts, touching on 
Walter Benjamin’s Angel of History, the problem 
of space junk, issues of adolescent masculinity 
and sexual consent, and the sightlines and 


FICTION 


Fatal attraction 
Asculptor recalls her 
affair witha chef as 
the world succumbs to 
adeadly virus in Sarah 
Hall's lockdown tale 


By Lara Feigel 


The Guardian Weekly 15 October 2021 


hatifthevirushadbeenmoredeadly, 
more infectious? What if every 
country had experienced millions 
of deaths? These are questions most 
of us have asked ourselves, imagining scenarios in 
which, as philosopher Sre¢cko Horvat puts it in his 
book After the Apocalypse, Covid is a revelation 
of deadly viruses to come, fuelled by scientific 
experiment and ecological collapse. Sarah Hall has 
turned those imaginings into anovel, at once epic 


bines a sense of displacement with intense speci- 
ficity; Edith lives in a “middleplace” in Scotland 
where she has turned a vast warehouse called 
Burntcoat into a combination of home and stu- 
dio. It’s here that she begins her love affair with 
Halit, an immigrant chef. Lockdown comes and 
Halit moves in. 

Around them, society collapses, corroded by 
illness and lockdown. The virus spreads wildly 
“along lines of ethnicity and poverty” and there 


and miniature, the story of two lovers 
cut off from a disintegrating world. 
Edithisasculptor, raised by asingle 
mother who was disabled by astroke. 
She has overcome the fragility of her 
upbringing by making vast, often vio- 
lent works of public art. She became 
famous with Hecky, a12-metre witch 
squatting by the side of the motorway. 
As always with Hall, the setting com- | 


Burntco< 


Burntcoat 
by Sarah Hall 


are fights at food banks and burgled 
_ shops. The military patrol the streets, 
curfews are introduced. Halit goes 
out to salvage food and comes home 
bleeding. A few days later, he develops 
_ lesions and his illness begins. 

Iam doubtful about the value of 
_ dystopia in our present moment. 
Hall’s fictional version isn’t the virus 
or the lockdown we’ve had. What’s 


09 


boundaries of atypical creativity. Meanwhile, 
the novel itself addresses the reader; holds 
arguments with its own characters; delivers its 


Ted Talk ontheimportance ofbooks, and quietly | - 
| Guardian critics 


teases everyone else invested in the process of 
writing and reading them. 

These elements are arranged in overlapping 
dialogues with one another, and with Zen. They 
speak in tones that are humane but always calm 
and unexceptional. “Dread,” Ozeki will tell us, 
“setin like bad weather”; or, “She tried toremain 
positive.” The stylistic landscape is economical 
and unfussed - minimalist but not performa- 
tively so. If it’s sometimes hard to tell who the 
book is addressing, it’s even harder not to like 
Ozeki’s calm, dry, methodical good humour 
and wit, her love affairs with linguistics and 
jazz and the absurd, her cautious optimism, her 
gentle parodies. 

What she is best at conveying, though, is 
the tidal flood of human life and the absurd, 
unwieldy scurf of manufactured objects that has 
accompanied it through the Anthropocene. You 
hang on to your things in case you’re swept away 
by the water and become like a thing yourself. 
What can be relinquished and what can’t? 

At base, this is a simple story about the links 
between poverty, mental health and loss. It’s 


| CULTURAL PRESCRIPTION 


Love don’t live here any more 


explore art that 
captures a mood 
oramoment. This 


| week, the anguish 


often heartbreaking, but we would be wrong | 


to interpret Annabelle and Benny’s struggles 
as a descent. Ozeki is carefully celebrating 
difference, not patronising dysfunction. Out of 
their fractured relations, she makes something 
so satisfying that it gave me the sense of being 
addressed not by an author but by a world, one 
that doesn’t quite exist yet, except in tenuous 
parallel to ours: a world built out of ideas that spill 
into the text like a continuous real-time event. 
The voice of a commentary on the present - or 
of the commentary of the present upon itself. 


M JOHN HARRISON IS AN AUTHOR AND 
LITERARY CRITIC 


fascinating, though, are Hall’s revelations 
about illness and its relationship to creativity 
and to sexuality. Hall has always written sex 
well, but she has made it the heart of this book, 
describing it lyrically: “When we pulled apart it 
felt like drowning. We could only breathe with 
our mouths held together.” 

Just as powerful are her awed descriptions 
of the virus, which Edith respects as a work of 
art in its own right. “T’ll say it again. It was - it is 
- perfect,’ she writes. “Perfectly composed, star- 
like, and timed for the moment of greatest chaos.” 

By the end of the book, which is also the 
beginning, Edith is 59 and preparing for death. 
The book that we readis, then, the reflections of 


a dying woman. The hope in this sparse, sump- | 


tuous, brilliant book is that the work of finding 
meaning and truth can be continued even in 
extremity, even as art and love slip away. 

LARA FEIGEL IS A NOVELIST, ACADEMIC AND CRITIC 


and heartache caused 


by abreakup - from 
(500) Days of Summer 
to Middlemarch 


Film 


(500) Days of Summer 
The best method for 
getting througha 

breakup is watching 

Marc Webb’s (500) Days 

of Summer, in which 
Joseph Gordon-Levitt gets 
dumped by the original 
Manic Pixie Dream Girl 
Zooey Deschanel. For all 
its faults, this film has 

a killer rejection scene; it’s 
so painful that it should 
lance the boil of emotional 
pain all by itself. Gordon- 
Levitt stars as Tom, who 
shows up fora party to 
which he has been invited 
by his now ex-girlfriend 
Summer. The poor dope is 
hoping the old magic will 
be rekindled. The party is 
cleverly split on the screen 
between “Expectations” 
and “Reality”: on the left 
we see his fantasy that 
they will start canoodling; 
on the right, the horrible 
reality of her distant if 
polite interactions with 
him. Pure agony. 

Peter Bradshaw 


Music 

ihope ur miserable until 
ur dead 

Once you have graduated 


| from the initial cathartic 


weeps, you need a song 
that captures the right 
degree of unattractive, 
vaguely childish, 
just-been-dumped 
bitterness, without any 

of the emotional baggage 
of shared romantic 
memory. Settled next 

to Olivia Rodrigo and Lil 
Huddy, Nessa Barrett’s 
self-confessed “petty” ode 
ihope ur miserable until 
ur dead marks her out as 
one of 2021’s most exciting 
new gen Z exports. It’s not 
quite Lemonade levels 

of sophistication, but it’s 
an excellent soundtrack 
to the “throws darts at 
personalised dartboard” 
phase of breakup grief. 
Jenessa Williams 


Books 

Middlemarch 

George Eliot wouldn’t 
want you to wallow. 

Her masterpiece, 
Middlemarch, a “Study 
of Provincial Life” tracing 
the connections between 
the inhabitants of atown 
in the English Midlands, 
shows us mistakes in 
love: idealistic Dorothea 
and the ambitious doctor 
Lydgate marrying the 
wrong people. Eliot has 
no truck with romantic 
illusions, championing 
instead “passions of the 
mind”: the intellectual 
and moral curiosity 

that leads to a deeper 
understanding of oneself 
and others. Virginia Woolf 
called it “one of the few 
English novels written for 
grownup people”. 
Justine Jordan 


Games 


Firewatch 

_ Video games are perfect 
| for those unbearable 
post-breakup weeks, 
because you are likely 

_ to prefer the idea of 
being a space wizard or 
grizzled monster-slayer 
for hundreds of hours 

to the idea of actually 
inhabiting your own life. 
But if you want to play 
something that will help 
you feel your feelings, 
go for Firewatch, a game 
about a heartbroken 
man who, after his wife 
develops early onset 

_ dementia, retreats to 
Shoshone National Forest 
in Wyoming to gaze out 
at the gorgeous scenery 
from a fire lookout. It is 
soothing, sad and gently 
mysterious. 

Keza MacDonald 


Art 

_ P'mToo Sad to Tell You 
Crying helps, they say, 
and no artist captured 
the agony and ecstasy 

of tears better than Bas 
Jan Ader. In a great gush 
recorded in photographs 
and a film titled ’m 

Too Sad to Tell You, the 
conceptual artist is lost in 
tears, letting them stream 
out ina voluptuous orgy 
of pain. We don’t know 
what has made him cry. 
It could be a bad breakup. 
Maybe he peeled an 
onion. Melancholy itself 
is reclaimed by this work 
of art that finds beauty, 
truth and reassurance in 
the universality of sorrow. 
Go on. Cry. 
Jonathan Jones 
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ASK 
Annalisa Barbieri 


Why did my ex 
ghost me when 
I miscarried? 


Ihad alockdown romance with 
someone I met through online 
dating. He was the first man I’d 
dated after coming out of an 
abusive relationship, and it was 
refreshing to chat to him. He was 
open and relaxed, and made me feel 
really good. 

We met up when we could, 
given the various lockdowns, and 
earlier this year I found out I was 
pregnant. We hadn’t been very 
careful, but it was a complete shock 
to me, as it was to him. Having said 
that, Irealised that, at my age, this 
was my chance to havea child, and 
Irealised I wanted it very much. 

He refused to talk about how he 
felt with me keeping the baby, and 
I got used to the idea of probably 
having to bea single mum, unless 
he came round toit. 

Sadly, 11 weeks into the 
pregnancy, I miscarried. It was 
devastating. While he drove me to 
the hospital, he didn’t talk about 
how he felt. Instead he did the 
slow fade, spending less and less 
time with me, until he ghosted 
me completely. 

I think it’s the worst thing to do 


STEPHEN COLLINS 


We're artists, y'know ? So... Epsilon...? 


Wehavetoevolve, 


or we die. It’s a Greek 


alphabet thing 


+ 
ea: ee 
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What does that mean? 


with someone who miscarried. I 
keep on blaming myself - maybe 
Ishould have forced him to talk 
about his emotions? 

It was obviously something 
about me that made him go away. 
Not only do I have the trauma of 
having a miscarriage, and the 
memories of being on my own in 
the bathroom when it happened, 
but also of being rejected in this 
very cruel way. I just want to feel 
normal again. 


’mso very sorry to hear about 

your miscarriage, and the 

profound loss that goes with 

it. [consulted Julia Bueno, a 
psychotherapist and the author of 
The Brink of Being: Talking About 
Miscarriage. 

With regards to your relationship, 
she says: “The focus on self-blame, 
for your ex’s departure, really 
struck me. I’m curious about why 
you think you’re responsible for 
his emotional welfare and why you 
blame yourself.” 

Bueno and I would have loved to 
dig deeper into why that might be. 
Where did you learn it was up to you 
to make things better? 


everything is their fault, and that’s 
when self-criticism sets in. “If only 
I’d done this or that” becomes the 
mindset - we can become very 
punishing of ourselves. Ina weird 
way, it makes us feel more in control 
ofa situation. 

While I don’t condone your ex’s 
ghosting, some people just don’t find 
it easy to talk about how they feel, no 
matter how much they are pressed. 

Regarding your miscarriage, 
Bueno stresses the need to 
take your feelings seriously: “A 
pregnancy of 11 weeks is along 
time to be imagining your child 
[and your future].” For a while, 
things must have seemed hopeful 
for you, maybe different from how 
they have been for a long time. You 
need to give yourself permission 
to grieve. The physical effects ofa 
miscarriage can also be huge. “To 
miscarry ...can be as painful, and 
terrifying, as full-term labour, so 
don’t underestimate the physical 
trauma,” says Bueno. 

You mentioned no friends or 
family, but Ihope you have someone 
you can talk to. In the UK, Bueno 
recommends the Miscarriage 
Association, which has online 


Your ex’s behaviour is entirely If you would support groups and a helpline (there 
his responsibility; it’s not a case like advice are support groups in many other 
of you “just trying harder”. Bueno ona family countries). She also recommends 


went on to say that if the adults 
who are around us when we are 
children don’t explain things 

and take responsibility for their 
actions, children can internalise 
this and think they did something 
wrong. They can grow up to think 


So your new variant is 


out now, it’s called... 


: ; It could mean [Ve just 
Be wort it had a great shag, y'know? 


to mean, yknow? 
SS 


matter, email 
ask.annalisa@ 
theguardian. 
com. See gu.com/ 
letters-terms 

for terms and 
conditions 


It's the next step ¢rom the Epsilon could mean peace, The critics are pretty divided... 
rate blues sound of 7 el ta... Ne could mean hate The W.H.0% aaa bat uh... 
Ik means whatever you Epsilon is no longer a voriant 


the charity Tommy’s, and Kristin 
Neff’s book Fierce Self-Compassion. 

You’ve had so much to deal with, 
please give yourself time to process 
and deal - compassionately - with 
everything that’s happened to you, 
and to regain your equilibrium. 


A lot's changed since 
r girst variont, huh? 


of interest...” 


Stephen Collins Courto.corm 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
By Jay Rayner 


appiness is a well-made 
cheese toastie. The 

XXL Stove Top 3 Cheese 
Toastie with mustard at 
the Wigmore in London is so much 
more than that. It is bliss. Itisa 
beautifully engineered, lusciously 
executed, burnished and bronzed 
tribute to the carnal love affair 
between toast and cheese. 

It was not what I expected. The 
Wigmore, which opened in 2017, isa 
pub as imagined by Michel Roux Jr 
of Le Gavroche, a temple to French 
classicism, where the devoutly 
greedy go to worship the gods of 
butter, cream and demi-glace. 

Le Gavroche is a kind of French 
embassy, only with better catering. 

Could the culinary Roux 
really understand the culinary 
Britishness of a food pub? My 
answer is a firm yes, albeit with a 
glutton’s honed sensibility. The 
Wigmore is an outcrop of the 
Langham Hotel, which sits across 
from the BBC at Portland Place. 
Inside it is ahandsome vault of 
jade green wall and arch. There are 
high, marble-topped counters, with 
steampunk-style studs around the 
edges. There are globe lights and 
frosted glass panels and bar stools 
upholstered in leather the colour of 
salted caramel. 

Vital information: you can come 
here and just drink beers, many 
and various. They have casks of 


SOPHIA EVANS 


Blessed are the cheese toasties at 
Michel Roux Jr’s slice of pub life 


nas SS 


Thornbridge Lord Marples Bitter 
and Right to Roam Buxton, and 
kegs of their own Wigmore Rosehip 
Saison brewed for them by Yonder. 
It is very much a pub. 

But I could not be friends with 
someone who came here and did so 
without looking at the menu, and 
upon seeing the listing for a toastie, 
with its eye-widening price tag of 
£13 ($17.50), wonder what the hell 
that was all about. It’s vast. The 
thinly sliced sourdough is clearly 
buttered before being essentially 
fried on the stove top. Inside is a 
mixture of Montgomery cheddar, 
Ogleshield and, for stretchiness, 
raclette. It is spun through with a 
fine dice of red onion and punched 
up with that mustard. Melted cheese 
oozes out the sides and crisps 
around the crusts. 

It is sliced into seven manageable 
pieces, and I wonder momentarily 
whether I could abandon eating 
anything else here today and just 
have this. I could do this very well. 
It is well within my skillset. I decide 
the £13 charge is not the outrage it 
might first have seemed. When it 
arrives, I know that I will be forced 
to leave some behind. Hence the 
deep joy is mixed with profound 
sadness. It is possible that too many 
of my emotions are invested in 
my lunch. Observer 


JAY RAYNER IS THE OBSERVER’S 
RESTAURANT CRITIC 
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ECIPE 


N° 141 
Doughnuts 


chocolate stout 
creme patissiere 


with 


Prep 30min 
Prove 1hr45min 


Cook 45min 


Makes 12 


Ingredients 

7g dried yeast 

60g caster sugar 
300ml lukewarm 
milk 

70g unsalted butter 
500g plain flour 
Oil, for deep frying 


For the filling 

3 egg yolks 

50g caster sugar 
25g plain flour 
25g cornflour 
350ml stout beer 
100g good-quality 
dark chocolate, 
chopped into pieces 


For the glaze 

30g butter 

100g honey 

100g good-quality 
dark chocolate, 
chopped into pieces 
3 tbsp stout 


To garnish 
1 handful cacao nibs 


These wonderful over-inflated 


orbs are filled with a rich creme 
patissiere enhanced by stout. 


Method 

For the dough, stir the yeast, a 
tablespoon of sugar and the milkina 
jug until the yeast dissolves, then set 
aside for 15 minutes, until frothy. 

Combine the butter, remaining 
sugar and flour in a large bowl and 
rub in the butter. Pour in the yeast 
mixture and mix to create a shaggy 
dough. Knead ona surface dusted 
with flour, put in a bowl, cover with 
a damp cloth and leave for one 
hour. Knock back the dough, then 
divide into 12. Roll into balls, flatten 
slightly, then divide between two 
baking sheets lined with greaseproof 
paper. Cover with a damp cloth and 
leave to rise for 45 minutes. 

For the creme patissiere, whisk 
the eggs and sugar ina medium 
bowl, sift in the flour and cornflour 
and mix to asmooth paste. Heat the 
stout to asimmer, then adda little at 
atime to the egg mixture, whisking. 

Pour the custard into asaucepan 
and bring toa simmer. Whisk for a 
minute and, once thickened, take 
off the heat, stir in the chocolate and 
leave to melt. Once cooled, transfer 
to a piping bag witha metal nozzle. 

Heat the oil to 180C, then fry 
the doughnuts in batches, turning 
regularly, for about five minutes, 
until golden all over. Lift out, drain 
on absorbent paper and keep warm. 

Pierce the doughnuts witha 
skewer and push around the crumb 
inside to make room for the filling. 
Insert the nozzle and pipe in the 
creme patissiere until it oozes out. 

To make the glaze, melt the 
butter, honey and chocolate ina 
small saucepan over a low heat, 
then add the beer and cook for two 
to three minutes, until smooth and 
glossy. Dip the top of each doughnut 
in the glaze, sprinkle over the cacao 
nibs and serve warm. 
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| QUIZ 
Thomas Eaton 


Diversions 


1 Whose coffin arrived 
for his state funeral by 
Underground? 

2 O Fortuna starts and 
ends which choral work? 
3 Creswell Crags contain 
Britain’s only example of 
what? 

4 Which company’s motto 
was “get big fast”? 

5 Eating which meat is 
avoided by superstitious 
cricketers? 

6 In 2000, Uttarakhand 
became which country’s 
27th state? 

7 Which shoes are named 
after a ship’s load line? 


which colour? 


What links: 

9 Kristen Stewart; Emma 
Corrin; Naomi Watts? 

10 Edinburgh (N); 
Nashville (S); 

Lexington (W)? 

11 0; 1; 16; 81;256; 625; 
1296? 

12 Christine Sinclair and 
Cristiano Ronaldo? 

13 Tsar Pushka; Pumhart 
von Steyr; Faule Mette; 
Mons Meg? 

14 Anansi; Aragog; 
Charlotte; Shelob? 

15 Abu Dhabi (2017); Lens 
(2012); Paris (1793)? 


8 School bus is a shade of 
PUZZLES b) Scots and dialect for awl 
Chris Maslanka c) Scots for unless 

d) spooky 
1 The number of ways 3 Cryptic 
of choosing a squad Draw connection (3) 
of 8 soldiers out of 17 Early murder victim (4) 
personnel is 24,310. How Glue people to main road 
many ways of choosing 9 by bridge (5) 
of them? 

4E pluribus unum 
2 Wordpool Rearrange the letters of 
Find the correct definition: | ACANISTER to makea 
ELSIN single word. 
a) elfin 
CHESS forthcoming series. 
Leonard Barden Meanwhile, the US 

Championship began 

last week in St Louis. 
For Magnus Carlsen, it The five-time champion 
is time for change. The Hikaru Nakamura is not 
world champion easily competing, another sign 
converted his big lead 
in the online Meltwater 3784 Mikhail Antipov v Jorden van 
Champions Tour to the Foreest, world junior 2015. White 

F to move and win. Black has just 
$100,000 first prize captured Qd7xNd5 apparently going 
despite losing two of his apiece up due to 1 fxe6?? Qxh5, but 
final three matches. White had seen deeper. 
Carlsen confirmed that 
he will now concentrate xX AS 2 8s 
on preparing for his $2m, i fiz 
14-game global title i xX 6 
defence in Dubai, starting  @ 8 fs 
on 14 November, against » 4 
his Russian challenger A rs 
Ian Nepomniachtchi. “ a 3 
So far both contestants J oe oe oe 
have adopted a low- i i @ i 
| key approach to the abcdef gh 
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EMOJISPEAK 
Killian Fox 


Guess the long-running UK No 1 hit 
singles from the emoji symbols 
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OT ‘euueUy!Y) eyaiquin € *(G/6T Ul 
S)]2aM 6 ‘UBBND) Aposdeyy uelwayog Z 
‘(V66T U! T ON 3 SM CT ‘9M 9M 
9M) punoy }V $] aAC7 T sifowy 
“SALVINVUD ‘NIVLYIDSY ‘NVINVLIAS 
‘NVISSLUW) #IVNAW ‘TA 9V ‘FILE 

(G7 (ZT =6 +8) OTE'vZ T eyuejsenm 
*sBuluado Winasnw a4Ano7 ST 

‘SBUIY AY} JO P10] AY] ‘Gam s,2330]Je4 
+48}}0q ALO} 840) 10} UII ISAM 
:sJapids ]eu01}d14 pT -Spsequiog pue 
SUOUUD pa}eiqa]ay €T ‘Sia102sjeob 
]euo!}eUJaqU! P40Ia ]]€q}004 ZT *9-0 40 
SJaMOd Y}INO4 TT FSaM ‘UINOS ‘UION 
"941 JO SUBUIY BY} PSLWeU|IIU S9Ie]q OT 
‘eueIG ‘UMOJD BY | ‘JaDUAdS :Ud—19S 

uO Sa]eM 40 SSadUlIg ‘euelq paXeyd 

BACH 6 *MO}AA 8 ‘S}JOSWUI}d Z *eIPU] 9 
‘jong g ‘uozewy x «(aslysweybulyjon 
/asysAgiaqd) 14e aver abe ad] € “(4440 


pie)) eueing eulwuey Z (868T) 
auo}spe]D WeI}]IM T ZIND Ssamsuy 


that the Twitch streamer 
with a million followers 

is concentrating on speed 
chess. Fabiano Caruana, 
the world No2, and Wesley 
So, the reigning champion, 
are the favourites. 

There was a rare 
English success in Europe 
last week when Fide 
Master Terry Chapman 
won the silver medal 
in the European Senior 
(over-65) championship 
at Budoni, Sardinia, with 
an unbeaten 6.5/9, halfa 
point behind the Israeli 
IM Nathan Birnboim. 
Earlier, Chapman won 
in 26 moves witha 
crushing attack. 


“oye BY H LPI +8EXUE 
82XU i+890 Z SOX ISON T HBLE 


* On the website Notes and Queries theguardian.com/notes-and-queries 


COUNTRY DIARY 
FLAMBOROUGH 
Yorkshire, England 


he coastal cliffs at this place 
are so intensely white that, 
with sunlight rebounding 
on three sides, the chalk 
face in Selwicks Bay is almost 
blinding. It’s no more than 20 metres 
high here, but farther north at the 
RSPB’s Bempton reserve, with 
its breeding colony of 400,000 
seabirds, the sheer rock rises five 
times higher. 

It is difficult to process howa 
scene of such dramatic scale could 
be made by something so small, 
because, while there may bea touch 
of grandiloquence in their name - 
coccolithophores - it refers to algae. 
More than 100m years ago these 
monocellular phytoplankton wafted 
in warm seas, and as they died they 
drizzled to the seafloor, adding their 
calcium-rich coccolith corpses to an 
immense, accumulating hoard. At 
Bempton’s sublime cliff-face, that 
collective graveyard is 100 metres 
deep - proof that the planet’s real 
magic can be assembled, had we but 
world enough and time, in the most 
mundane of ways. 

At Selwicks Bay, a momentary 
unfolding added to Flamborough’s 
all-encompassing story. House 
martins at one time glued their mud 
cups to cliffs and sheer canyons. 
Here you can find the birds living in 
their original state, and one nest still 
held almost fully fledged young. I 
could just pick out four shining eyes 
and two wide-gaped mouths. The 
chicks wriggled and leaned out, yet 
for now they looked entombed. 

But, then, the choice they face 
is to abandon everything they’ve 
known in their six-week existence, 
for all that they will become: 
gloom for sunlight, a mud-hole 
for an infinity of air, England for 
Africa, gravity for weightlessness, 
or, at least, a condition as close 
as is possible for any Earth-born 
vertebrate to enjoy. Mark Cocker 


| Like Puzzles? Try the new Guardian Puzzles app. Download from the App Store or Google Play 
Read more: theguardian.com/puzzles-app 63 


Quick crossword 


The Weekly cryptic 
No 28,569 


Across 
9 Overall, we are mad to cut foreign tour (9) 

10 Left old university? Not entirely true (5) 

11 Six Counties writer bowled over by Peg in lane 
(7) 

12 What students want to be studying, having 
dropped Latin? (7) 

13 Wet track limits Asians every so often (5) 

14 Seamen hit rocks, struggling with this? (9) 

16 Average salmon caught as menu item? 
(3,3,3,6) 

19 Covering spinner for one that’s heading off 
(6,3) 

21 More devoted trustee admits regret (5) 

22 High wind in game cramping current cricket 
club (7) 

23 PAtried various fliers (7) 

24 It entails taking men on board, ending with 
mate (5) 


25 Magpies making latest move in 24 (9) 


wo 


Down 

State lead over posh bar out of town (7,3) 
Less generous member of Wasps, say, inspires 
one (8) 

Work hard in Test to win prize (6) 

Check rule, having lost golf (4) 

Clean medical department, bandaging artery 
first (3-7) 


N = 


uo & Ww 


+’ All solutions published next week 


| By Crucible 


17 Obscure cricket side, Irish, impresses head 
office (3-5) 

18 Better game allowed to get in the way (8) 

20 Opening’s briefly unpleasant in rain (6) 

21 Recommend Lion maybe for game once (6) 

22 Asaunit, Wolves press forwards (4) 

23 County academic keeps 20 (4) 


oo 


7 
8 


Amateur regularly left wrong score in the 
Open (8) 

Nothing’s shown up in extra writer’s ID (6) 
Game’s up! Sell! (4) 


14 Dull detail about champion’s final exchange? 
(6,5) 

15 Secure roller that produces result in court 
(3-7) 


MEA Bvals um eBwie 
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Solution No 28,562 


No 16,041 


2 3 4 


21 


24 


Across 

1 Singer, perhaps - chewing is 
mean (anag) (6,7) 

8 Outer packaging (7) 

9 Influence (5) 

10 White tissue under the peel of 
citrus fruit (4) 

11 Grateful expression (5,3) 

13 Guilty (6) 

14 Greek island where Odysseus 
was king (6) 

17 Person paying (8) 

19 Counterspy (4) 

21 Skilled (5) 

22 Not serious (7) 

24 Thawing of icy relations (13) 


Down 
1 Woodcutter (3) 


2 American novelist, author of The 


Age of Innocence, d. 1937 (7) 
Back of the neck (4) 
Waterlogged (6) 

Funfair stall knock-offs? (8) 
Piano key? (5) 


Sudoku 


Medium 


Fillin the grid so 
that every row, 
every column 
and every 3x3 
box contains the 
numbers 1 to 9. 


am & Ww 


Last week’s solution 


7 VIP's attendants (9) 

10 Child’s buggy (9) 

12 Train from London to Paris, 
Brussels or Amsterdam (8) 

15 Turnintoa fine spray (7) 

16 Fast - wild (6) 

18 Brushup - look for bugs (5) 

20 Bird of prey - spinnaker 
(informal) (4) 

23 Permit (3) 


Solution No 16,035 
A HRASH ELD 


319)25 7/846] 
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